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THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


Tue Harveian Orator of 1870 supports the view of those who hold 
that Life is a form or mode of ordinary force, and attacks the 
position that life is a power distinct and apart from the forces of the 
non-living world, and not to be derived from any of them, or con- 
verted into one of them. Strange as it may seem in these days, the 
orator commences his oration by implying that there exists in some 
minds a doubt “whether man is altogether an object of scientific 
study or not; whether the mysteries of his organisation are fairly 
subjects admitting of investigation; and therefore whether it is 
becoming in the Harveian Orator to stir up our minds to search these 
mysteries out to their fullest extent.” It does not appear that anyone 
has actually expressed himself against such inquiry, but to Dr. Gull 
himself are we indebted for the inference that a man who entertains 
the opinion that “life is a power entirely different from, and in no 
way correlated with, matter and its ordinary forces,’ must therefore 
hold life to be no proper object of investigation, and must assume 
that the phenomena of living beings are “out of the range of 
science.” Such a person, moreover, deplores the orator, consigns us 
to a “ perpetual mental inactivity and ignorance in that region of 
knowledge in which, above all others, man is interested.” 

But is the inference which has been drawn natural or just? Does 
it really flow from the premises, or has it anything whatever to do 
with them? Might it not have been drawn from any other sup- 
posable premises with nearly as much justification? How can the 
opinion that life is a power entirely different from ordinary force, 
involve the position that man’s organisation is not fitted 
for scientific study? If, the physicist seems to argue, life is 
correlated motion, it is a legitimate subject for scientific inquiry, 
while, if life is not correlated motion, the manner in which it 
influences matter, cannot, according to him, be investigated. It 
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would indeed be futile to attempt to stop scientific inquiry in these 
days, and it is therefore needless for any man to defend himself 
against the charge of an attempt to do so. But it is more than 
strange that the Harveian Orator should have drawn the inference he 
stated from the words he quotes, because no one knows better than 
he that the writer of those words has done his very utmost to 
prosecute such inquiries, and is doing his utmost to do so at this 
very time. But this is of little moment, and considering the vast 
importance of the question at issue, may be passed over. 

Less than thirty years ago, says Dr. Gull, it was gravely questioned 
whether a living body could not generate some of the elements 
of which it was composed by its own vital force, and it was con- 
sidered that an organism formed the materials of its higher structures, 
and was capable of transmuting elements. Is there not here just 
the suspicion of a suggestion that those persons who in these days 
consider life to be different from, and in no way correlated with, the 
ordinary forces of non-living matter, really may have some hidden 
but strong affection for those equally absurd views of thirty years 
ago? Why is it that at this time in England an investigator cannot 
be permitted to remark that facts which he has demonstrated, and 
phenomena which he has observed, render it impossible for him to 
assent at present to the dogma that life is a mode of ordinary force 
without being held up as one who desires to stop or retard investi- 
gation, who disbelieves in the correlation of the physical forces, and 
in the established truths of physics and chemistry ? 

Is it possible that belief in a something, a power, force, or, call it 
what you will, which is beyond the range of physical and chemical 
investigation, and cannot be rendered evident to the senses, should 
disqualify a man for scientific inquiry, any more than a belief in a 
god disqualifies him for pursuing successfully observation and experi- 
ment? It ought not to be necessary to state that the proposition 
that vital power is distinct from force does not involve a belief in the 
absurdity that life creates matter or transmutes one element into 
another. 

Is it impossible, I would ask, that the relation between vital power 
and the ordinary forces of matter may not be more intimate than the 
relation between the man who makes a water-mill and the forces 
which raise the water that drives the wheel, or the materials of which 
the mill is constructed? And yet the water-mill could not have 
been made by the water or by the wood or iron which in part con- 
stitute the mill, or by the mighty forces imprisoned in these materials. 
What right has Dr. Gull, what right have those whom he follows, 
to assert that any form or mode of ordinary force has constructive 
power? Force is mighty, force is powerful, and force may be 
destructive ; but where is the evidence of the constructive agency of 
any mode of force ? can any or all the forms of force yet discovered 
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construct an insignificant monad, any more than they can make an 
umbrella or build a house ? 

Some force devotees may perhaps be inclined to regard the most 
beautiful works of art as well as of nature, as mere force productions, 
and hold that form is but the image impressed by force. But unless 
a something directs the force, will form appear? Is not that some- 
thing the master? Are not force and matter his tools, and does not 
form result from the particular way in which the master works ? 
Whatever name be given to this something, I cannot conceive that it 
can be a correlate of material force. Shall we maintain that the man 
who made a machine is a correlate of the heat that set it in motion 
after it was made ? 

The term vital power may be applied to the marvellous agency 
which, besides giving rise to form, silently effects the analysis of 
compounds and causes their elements to be rearranged, so that when 
synthesis occurs new compounds result, which did not exist before. 
The complex operations of analysis and synthesis are performed as in 
a moment, and without any bulky, cumbrous, though elaborate and 
beautiful appliances, such as the chemist and physicist are forced to 
employ, the skill to use which can only be acquired after years of 
patient study and earnest work. Nature’s “apparatus” is a tiny 
mass of clear, transparent, structureless stuff, it may be less than the 
jmanth of an inch in diameter. This is also Nature’s laboratory. 
Here her chemist, “/ife,” is constantly at work, and his work is 
perfect. 

Or, let us consider the matter from another stand-point. Here are 
two minute masses of perfectly structureless, colourless, living matter. 
No difference between them can be demonstrated by physics or 
chemistry. They have no structure. They are soft and diffluent. 
One placed under certain conditions will become a dog, the other a 
man; but from the dog-germ you cannot by any alteration of con- 
ditions obtain a man, any more than from the man-germ can anything 
but a man, or parts of a man, be evolved. Now what is the difference 
between the man-living-matter and the dog-living-matter ? I would 
answer a transcendent difference,—but in power. Dr. Gull would say 
these germs “became through a definite set of physical relations (!) 
like the parents from which they sprang.” He remarks that whether 
these germs are “as limited and specific as we have hitherto regarded 
them is the qguestio verata of the day.” But, it will be observed, the 
whole question is begged in the words “ physical relations.” The 
relations in question cannot be correctly called physical, for they are 
very complex, being partly physical and partly vital, while they result 
in part from the state of things brought about by the action and 
reaction of vital and physical agencies. The relations in question 
could never have been established by the operation of physics only. 

But the conclusion accepted is that life is an undiscovered correlative 
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of force. Can the Harveian Orator or anyone else show sufficient 
grounds “ for a full and implicit belief that the as yet mysterious 
phenomena of life are correlative with the lower forces of nature” ? 
As soon as this has been done, many who dissent and can express 
clearly the grounds of their dissent, will cordially embrace the new 
faith. But surely we who differ may be pardoned for being heartily 
tired of hearing the argument repeated “ that because nothing passes 
into us but matter, and nothing passes out of us but matter, and 
nothing can be got from us after we are dead but matter—therefore 
we are matter only.” Everybody knows about the matter, but he 
wants to know what makes this matter do things while it is alive 
which it cannot do when it is dead, and which matter cannot be 
made to do before it begins to live, before it becomes a part of 
matter which lives already. 

The force-correlation doctrine of vitality demands not only faith 
in the prophecy that some new mode of force will be discovered, but 
that when it shall have been discovered it will be found to transcend 
in its capacity every mode of force yet known. It will be found to 
be at least as far above chemical force as this is superior to ordinary 
motion. But the advocates of the force-doctrine of life stake every 
thing upon the truth of the prophecy, and we who irreconcileably 
differ in opinion, must be content to wait, and be restricted to 
observation and experiment because we are not gifted with the 
prophetic spirit. But surely it is unreasonable to expect us to con- 
tinue to bow down to dogma for as long a time as the prophecy may 
remain unfulfilled. 

It may be true that chemistry ceases in our living tissues under 
that form to “appear under some higher correlative,” but it has not 
been proved, nor has any step been made towards the discovery of 
the higher correlative supposed to exist. Can anybody give us a 
conception of the higher correlative whose coming is announced, 
or is it a fiction of the mechanical imagination, an adumbration of 
a phantom in a dream about unity? Because we have experience 
that heat may assume the form or mode of motion, light, magnetism, 
or electricity, that therefore there are other modes of force unknown, 
but which will be discovered some day, and that one of these is the 
vital mode, is the reasoning we are expected to accept. Correlation 
is the abracadabra of the long-prophesied, but still non-existent 
science of mechanical biology. That the non-forming correlatives of 
non-forming primary energy, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical action may have a yet undiscovered correlative endowed with 
formative power cannot be denied, but is it more probable than that 
intelligence has been evolved from stones, or order resulted from 
chaos, or that design has been the necessary consequence of conditions 
powerless to condition ? 


Now let us place but a portion of one of the lowest living forms 
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under a high magnifying power, and let us see if the force-correlation 
doctrine will enable us to account for the phenomena. We demon- 
strate some transparent stuff which takes from around it certain 
mutters dissolved in the water in which it lives, and converts these 
into stuff like itself. How? “By its molecular machinery, worked 
by its molecular forces,” answers the force-philosophy. It moves, 
and different portions of the little piece move in opposite directions 
at the very same instant. What makes it move? “Its molecular 
machinery by the laws of molecular physics,” we are told. And 
is it really expected that inquiry is to be stifled, and curiosity 
satisfied by such announcements as these? How are the forces 
conditioned ? What is the structure of the supposed force-condi- 
tioning machinery, and how did it make itself? No answer but 
“future investigation will decide.” But at this time we demonstrate 
by our own observation that the stuff that moves is clear, trans- 
parent, and under a power of five thousand diameters, perfectly 
structureless. We can see no “ machinery,” and we know that there 
is no machinery in the living matter at all like any machinery known 
to us, or in any way tending to approach it in character. If, there- 
fore, the term “machinery” is to be applied to this transparent 
matter, the word has a new meaning assigned to it, and syrup or 
water may be spoken of as machinery, and will come into the 
same category as the so-called molecular machinery of living 
matter. This clear, transparent, structureless living stuff came from 
stuff like itself, which had similar powers and properties. How this 
can properly be regarded as the child of conditions, the creature of 
external circumstances, the offspring of physical force, an outcome 
of the non-living, it is indeed difficult to understand. Was it not 
derived from parental living matter? or have our eyes and under- 
standings utterly deceived us? Are its phenomena of motion, of 
increase, and of multiplication due to the conversion of the forces of 
the stuff it lives upon, and not in any way to peculiar power or 
influence transmitted to it from its predecessors, and manifested 
by them, but by no form of non-living matter yet discovered? Is 
the fact of its derivation and multiplication to be regarded as of no 
importance, and its mere matter, which after all is moved and changed, 
to be all inall? Might not that very matter have been, and the very 
forces manifested by it, have been for ages, and might not similar 
conditions as regards heat, light, moisture, and others have persisted, 
and for any length of time, and yet no living stuff of any kind have 
been evolved ? 

But those who teach that life is force will not begin by de- 
monstrating the facts they rely upon in connection with simple 
living things, and gradually advance from these to the consideration 
of more complex beings. If we are to learn anything about living 
things in general, surely our instructors should direct our attention 
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to the phenomena occurring in the lowest and simplest beings, and 
during the earliest stage of development of a complex creature, 
instead of commencing upon a full-grown man, a full account of 
whose life-phenomena cannot be comprised in many volumes. 

Now why do so many philosophers exhibit little inclination to 
begin by inquiring about the simplest living things? Why do our 
text-books begin with the consideration of the complex physiology 
of the fully-developed man, instead of discussing, in the first place, 
the simple physiology of simple living matter? One would have 
thought that this was just the point at which Mr. Mill or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would have desired to commence. Here is a thing 
increasing in size and then separating so as to produce many like 
things. How does it increase? Of course by drawing matter to 
itself. But by virtue of what property does it draw and select ? 
What physical property enables it to choose one thing and reject 
another? How does it divide, and why does one portion separate 
from another portion? Matter that is alive first draws matter 
towards it, and then this same matter separates itself, and one portion 
moves away from another. Simple phenomena, easily stated, easily 
demonstrated, doubtless due to antecedent phenomena and these to 
their antecedents, but is this the only explanation that is possible ? 
Doubtless if it were not that physiology is embarrassed by “ natural 
difficulties’ (Mill) these things would have been explained by 
physicists long ago; but if we argue as if we understood them when 
we do not understand anything about them, what do we gain by the 
process, and what do we teach to others which is really worth their 
learning ? 

A child can surely be taught that a little bit of soft transparent 
stuff takes up matter around it which is not like it, and converts this 
into matter like itself, and so increases in size, and that it divides 
and subdivides, so that from one mass many masses result. This is 
what goes on in the development of the simplest living thing and in 
man himself. Not only is the process common to every known form 
of living matter, but it is peculiar to living matter, and is not known 
to occur in matter in any other state. And this matter came from 
pre-existing matter in a like state! But the Harveian maxim, 
“‘Qmne vivum ex ovo,” says the Harveian Orator, “cannot perhaps 
be now maintained in its integrity ;” for science occupies itself with 
the “ possibilities of occasional automatic generation,” and so on. 
Men have indeed long been labouring at such possibilities of the 
imagination, but the experimental spontaneous ovum has yet to be 
brought forth. 

Taking the marvellous range of living beings, from the simplest 
living speck which grows and multiplies under the most varying 
conditions, some having been regarded hitherto as incompatible with 
life in any form, to that living matter exercising in man the highest 
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and most exalted function, which is destroyed if very slight change 
occurs in the complex conditions under which it has been ordained 
that it shall live—it seems extraordinary, considering the very con- 
fident assertions that have been made by those who advocate the 
physical doctrine of life, that not one single case to justify the assertion 
that vital actions are to be explained by physics and chemistry should 
have been brought forward. It is idle and misleading to call heat 
and light and electricity and motion vital forces when they are 
manifested in living beings, and physical forces when operating in 
the outside world. The name given toa force ought not to be changed 
according as the seat of its operation varies. But by this proceeding 
the advocates of the physical doctrine try to convince their readers 
that such are the only forces operating in living bodies, and then they 
argue that, as these are the only forces, they must needs be what 
their opponents refer to when they speak of “vital power.” Such 
philosophers at one time ignore entirely or deny the phenomena 
which cannot be explained by physics, and at another seek to hide 
these vital phenomena in such phrases as “molecular changes,” 
“physical relations,” ‘“ modified,” “conditioned,” and many more. 
By this plan they succeed in enclosing for the time, as it were in a 
thick mist, the question at issue. 

It is surely significant that every particle of living matter of every 
sort known should manifest phenomena of a particular kind—that 
is, appropriate certain matters, and alter these, and grow and multiply 
by division, while no form of non-living matter has been discovered 
which exhibits any like phenomena. It is said such matter will be 
obtained from the non-living some day, and that the view that non- 
living matter may do these things under “ certain conditions” not yet 
found out, is in harmony with the “tendency of modern thought.” 
It is said that we are on the eve of discovering how to make living 
things from non-living matter—nay, that in a few instances this has 
actually been done. But it is very remarkable that the drawings of 
the supposed new organisms formed direct from the non-living, 
without parentage, so closely resemble certain organisms well known 
to us, and of very ancient lineage, that we may feel quite sure the 
beings themselves could not be distinguished from the latter. Indeed, 
the artificial and the natural organisms can in many cases be identified 
as the very same species, and each will go through exactly the same 
phases of change. 

Then it has been assumed that the actions of man and the highest 
animals differ in essential nature from those of the lowest creatures, 
but it would not be in accordance with the facts learnt by the study 
of nature, to assume that the highest kind of living matter is formed, 
or works, or acts upon principles totally different from those which 
obtain with respect to the lowest, simplest kinds of living matter 
‘known. In the absence of positive evidence, it would be dangerous 
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in the extreme to assume that, for example, a monad may be built up 
anew from the non-living, while the man-germ, or the dog-germ, 
could not be so formed ; or that the white blood corpuscles, or the 
epithelial cells of man, grow and multiply and live like the lower, 
simpler organisms, while the cells of man’s brain grow and live and act 
in a totally different manner. The proof of the working of a general 
law at one end of the scale of living beings, will soon be followed by 
a conviction of its application to phenomena occurring at the other. 
But the conclusion referred to would be directly at variance with 
the actual results of observation and experiment, opposed to the facts 
known in connection with development, and in the highest degree 
improbable. Chaos, not order, must in that case dominate in nature. 
Yet I will freely admit that it is possible that th® same living thing 
might be generated in two very different ways, though the facts at 
present known to us render it almost certain that such an inference 
will turn out to be incorrect. 

The arguments which have been advanced in favour of the genesis 
of living matter de novo, will apply with equal force to the formation 
of the marvellous sperm and germ elements, and the highest elemen- 
tary parts of man and the higher animals. If an organic particle is 
formed in a solution of non-living matter, like a crystal, and assumes 
the living state at the time, before, or afterwards, there is no good 
reason for concluding that the living particle, from which the highest 
animals and man are developed, is produced upon different princi- 
ples, or in obedience to different laws; for neither in dimensions, nor 
in form, nor in composition, nor in any other essential character, 
property, or quality, to be demonstrated by physics, chemistry, or 
observation, does the one particle differ from the other. Nay, no less 
an authority than Owen accepts this view, and employs the term 
“ formifaction ” in speaking of the deposition of cells and elementary 
parts from organic solutions. But the argument is faulty from the 
very commencement. The supposed facts are not facts, and the con- 
clusion is necessarily fallacious. The formation of a crystal in a 
solution is no more analogous to the production of a monad in a solu- 
tion of organic matter, than the further “ growth ” of the crystal is 
analogous to the further “ growth ” of the monad, or than the forma- 
tion of a second crystal upon the first is analogous to the develop- 
ment of a second monad from that already existing. The crystalline 
matter can be redissolved, and will crystallize again as many times 
as we like, but the monad matter cannot be redissolved and reformi- 
fied, any more than a dog or a man can be dissolved and then pro- 
duced again from the solution. Neither man, nor any living thing, 
nor any kind of living matter, can be dissolved, for that which lives 
is incapable of solution. It may be killed, and then some of the pro- 
ducts resulting from its death may be dissolved, but this is a very 
different thing from dissolving the living matter. Even the life- 
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less substances which are dissolved can never be made to assume the 
form and character they had before. Nor under any circumstances 
can the living thing, once dead, be made to live again, even if no 
attempts whatever be made to effect its solution. 

But the maxim “omne vivum ex ovo” has become a mere “ form 
of thought,” and will soon be set aside in favour of such new and 
convincing conclusions as the following, which will prepare our 
minds for the reception of the New Philosophy! For the states 
living monad, dead monad, have we not living crystal, dead crystal ? 
For moving monad, growing monad—moving crystal, growing 
erystal? For assimilating monad, assimilating crystal? For multi- 
plying monad, multiplying crystal? Does not the crystal, like the 
monad, proceed from an invisible germ? May not the crystal, like 
the monad, produce millions from a fluid holding in solution the 
materials of its pabulum? Does not the genesis of the monad, like 
the genesis of the crystal, depend upon a mere collocation of matter 
and force? Who, therefore, can refuse to believe that whenever the 
matter and forces are properly collocated, living things will be 
formed de novo? And since the earliest state of the matter of man 
cannot be distinguished from the earliest state of the matter of the 
lowest living forms, are we not justified in concluding that when 
modern science shall have discovered the complex collocations requi- 
site to produce such a result, man shall be able to produce from a 
solution of non-living matter a living germ,—if not of man, at any 
rate of one of the higher animals? This, if placed under the 
requisite conditions for development, will assume its characteristic 
form. Judging from the statements that have been made, it would 
seem to be supposed possible that some day the artificially evolved 
living being may triumphantly proclaim its own independent origin, 
and from its own experience relate to us the story of its evolution, 
traced back through various stages to its immediate construction out 
of the non-living, when the lifeless molecules of the inorganic so 
arranged themselves as to develop from their lower forces the higher 
vital mode. 

Next, let me inquire if the facts so familiar to us who are daily 
brought face to face with the various remarkable changes occurring 
in the tissues of man’s body in disease are to be explained by physics 
and chemistry. It would surely be difficult to find remarks having 
any pretention to scientific accuracy more pitiful than many of those 
which have been advanced as physical and chemical explanations of 
the phenomena of disease. To attempt to explain any disease what- 
ever by mechanics is impossible, unless the phenomena of health are 
also susceptible of mechanical explanation. What can be more vague 
and inconclusive than the chemical theories which have been offered 
as “‘explanations”’ of the phenomena of fever and inflammation? In 
cases in which the patient is dying of suffocation, when one lung has 
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ceased altogether to breathe and the other is almost obstructed, we 
are told that, nevertheless, the fever depends upon increased oxidation. 
If the temperature rises, as it does in some cases, many degrees 
after death has occurred, and continues to rise for some hours after 
heart and lungs have ceased to act, we are expected to assent to the 
dictum that the fact is due to increased oxidation. But it is obvious 
that rise in temperature in such cases is associated with diminished, 
instead of increased, access of oxygen, and the chemical theory of 
animal heat can only be accepted if the most important of the well 
established facts be ignored. In the same way mechanics and 
chemistry utterly fail to explain the phenomena of an ordinary cold, 
or a common headache. The effects of the bite of a bee, a gnat, or a 
flea, no more can be accounted for by physics or chemistry than those 
resulting from the poison of the rattlesnake or cobra, or from the intro- 
duction into the system of a few drops of hydrocyanic acid, a little 
strychnia, or the fraction of a grain of nicotina. Then there are the 
marvellous but familiar facts in connection with contagious, self- 
propagating diseases. Is the poisoned dissecting wound a mere 
chemical or mechanico-chemical phenomenon? To what chemical 
actions does it exhibit the slightest analogy ? and who feels satisfied 
when he is told that the speck of vaccine lymph is but a bit of 
albumen in a state of rapid chemical change, which induces chemical 
change in the fluids and tissues of the body ? This sort of phrase is 
often advanced in place of explanation, but not one of the terms of 
the proposition has any real intelligible meaning attached to it. The 
whole question is begged, and it is expected that the inquirer will be 
silenced by the learned words which, in his innocence, he may believe 
have some mysterious meaning that his poor intelligence is insufficient 
to comprehend, or his knowledge too scanty to enable him to interpret. 
Can the changes in one of the little mucous corpuscles from the mucus 
of the throat be explained by physics, or the movements of the white 
blood corpuscle, or the growth of pus, by chemistry ? Does the poison 
of measles differ from that of small-pox chemically or mechanically, 
or in some other way? Is the escape of one individual and the 
invasion of another to be accounted for upon mechanical principles, 
or has the poison a chemical affinity for one, and an instinctive 
antipathy to another ? 

In a common cold there is increase of living matter, but, like the 
fact, the substance has been ignored by physicists, chemists, and the 
chemico-mechanical school of medicine. The increase of living 
matter occurs in all fevers and inflammations, but by the chemist this 
fact is neither admitted nor recognised. There is not a disease in 
which it cannot be shown that vital changes are at work. Every 
remedial measure we employ does good or harm by bringing about 
conditions which are favourable or unfavourable to the growth and 
multiplication of such soft, transparent, semi-fluid, living, moving 
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matter. In short, physiology and medicine are not branches of physics, 
and, like many other departments of human knowledge, cannot be com- 
prised in mechanical philosophy. If the facts of health and disease can 
be explained by chemistry and mechanics, let us have the explana- 
tion, but if not, chemists and physicists should confess that they cannot 
explain them, and not be angry with those who refer them to the 
influence of vital power until some sufficient physical explanation 
shall be discovered. At present no one who uses his reason rightly 
will admit that the facts of the case justify him in looking upon his 

organism as a mere force system, the equilibrium of which is dis- 

turbed in disease—as a clock crystallised from its mother liquor, 

having the property of ticking monotonously for a time, capable of 

receiving a new wheel or spring if either be broken, but if seriously 
damaged by dirt or rust, or worn out by age, good for nought but to 
be cast into the melting pot where its “properties” become “modified,” 
its structure changed, and its individuality discharged for ever. 

Lastly, let us consider if our own will, feelings, thoughts, emotions, 
hopes, desires, can be expressed in force terms, or measured by force 
standards. Weare told that the nervous tissue is highly plastic, the 
plasticity being no doubt due to the property of the “clay” of which 
it is made, by virtue of which “it is not only capable of receiving 
and registering the impressions made upon it, but of acquiring an 
instinct for complicated acts,” and this, Dr. Gull tells us, is “ the 
physical basis of education and even of morals.” Now, where, I 
would ask, is the lifeless clay, the inanimate plastic substance, 
which acquires an instinct? Does not this very plasticity of the / 
nervous system, so different from the plasticity of inorganic 
substances, remove it at once from the category of the non-living? 
But nerve-plasticity may be perhaps another undiscovered correlate 
of clay-plasticity, and both of them but converted primary energy ; 
in which case morals may be regarded as the outcome of a highly 
plastic physical basis. 

The organs of the senses receive physical impressions. But how 
can such a fact give any support whatever to the conclusion that 
these organs are themselves the result of mere physical and chemical 
changes? The ear or the eye formed by physics, because one dis- 
tinguishes the vibration of sound and the other those of light! 
Now that such views should be entertained is but evidence that he 
who holds them is not acquainted with the structure of these wonder- 
ful organs. It is most unreasonable on the part of any one to allow 
such an opinion to pass current so long as the steps continue unknown 
by which the arrangement of the simplest nerve plexus, which we 

can demonstrate easily enough, was brought about, nay, while the 
actual mode of arrangement, and termination of the nerves in the 
simplest terminal nervous organ is admitted to be doubtful and is 
disputed. But while there is so much yet to be discovered as regards 
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the mere structure of the simplest nervous mechanism, what must. 
we say of those who profess to be able to tell us the precise nature 
of the actions of the highest parts? Without being able to give us 
an idea of the structure and arrangement of the apparatus, they do 
not hesitate to assure us that its action is mechanical and chemical, and 
that the marvellous thinking instrument, whose intricacies have never 
been unravelled, is merely plastic matter, formified from its solution 
after the manner of the deposition of a crystal from its mother-liquor. 
Man, as well as man’s brain, we are told, is formed by evolution. 
His organs result from evolution, and the higher mental faculties 
with which he is endowed, like the instrument of which these are 
the supposed function, are evolved from the more simple. So 
that a complex structure may be evolved from a simpler structure, 
and a complex action from a more simple action. But I forbear to 
criticise a word, the comprehensiveness of which is such that many 
volumes would fail to exhaust its meaning. 

Dr. Gull, however, with many more, at present shrinks from regard- 
ing mind as correlated force, and therefore cannot at this time look 
upon manasa mere mechanism. But unless it shall be shown exactly 
where the lower forms of life are marked off from the higher, this is 
a position obviously untenable. The man-germ has no more mind 
than the dog-germ or the cabbage-germ. At what period of develop- 
ment, then, according to the view adopted, does the man-germ 
become distinct from all other beings, and acquire those pro- 
perties which make man a “being apart”? At what period of his 
being is that ‘‘ immeasurable and impassable gulf” excavated, which 
is supposed to separate him so decidedly from the rest of creation, 
and by what method of investigation is the gulf to be rendered 
evident to the senses ¥ 

On the other hand, mind itself is by many who understand the 
force of logical reasoning, considered to be but the result of molecular 
changes in nervous matter, and the arrangement of this nervous 
matter is supposed to result from the operation of certain complex 
physical conditions. Chemical action, it is held, may be convertible 
into mind, just as heat is convertible into electricity or motion. 
Only the conditions required to bring about the first conversion are 
much more complex than those by which the other may be effected. 
Memory, it may be said, nay, it has been said, is but the capacity to 
register the effects of impressions, which nervous matter enjoys in 
common with every organic element, and certain inorganic matters, 
including stones and crystals! Nor is there a faculty of the mind 
which cannot be disposed of in the same way. Force forms the 
brain which converts force into mind. The organ which changes 
force has itself been constructed by force. Force is conditioned by 
the apparatus it has built up. Force is the architect, the director, 
the builder, and force is afterwards directed, changed, and modified 
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by the working of the machinery it has designed and made. Force 
is that which conditions, and that which is conditioned. Force 
forms the instrument which correlates and is correlated by it. It is 
at one time that which produces the correlating apparatus, and at 
another is itself correlated by the results of its own constructive 
power. The constructor is a correlative of the work performed by 
the mechanism he has produced. The force which forms and that 
which is conditioned are the same. The artificer, the machine, and 
the work are all correlatives. 

But “life” exists before brain and nerves, the instruments of 
mind, are formed. If then “life,” which manifests itself in man’s 
organism before mind is evolved, which sometimes exists indepen- 
dently of mind, but without which mind could not exist, be a correlate 
of heat, it must be a correlate different from mind. The difference, 
it will be said, is due to the difference of the molecular machinery 
which effects the conditioning of the forces. But the machinery 
has been formed by force, so that we must assume that there is not 
one new correlative of motion, life, to be discovered and produced 
anew in the laboratory; but others of which mind takes the prece- 
dence. For the transformation of primary energy into mind, life is 
necessary, for life invariably precedes mind. Life may be manifested 
without mind, but the manifestation of mind without life is impos- 
sible, even in the conception of the physicist. It is in the present 
state of knowledge simply astounding that reasonable people should 
accept the dogma that life is a correlative of heat. But that mind 
should also be received as another correlate, only proves that few 
people think about the mental actions going on in their own 
organisms, and that dogmatic assertion is as powerful to influence 
them as it was to deceive their forefathers. 

Those who do not go quite so far, but argue concerning the possi- 
bility of life being a correlate of ordinary force, should bear in mind 
that nothing can result from the mere assertion that vital force may 
be another form or mode of heat or motion, unless facts and argu- 
ments can be advanced in support of the supposed possibility. The 
arguments which have been adduced hitherto, have been shown to rest 
upon no secure foundation. But at the same time I would say, “ By 
all means let the idea of vital power be upset, clearly, decidedly, for 
once and for all, if this can be done.” I hold it because I cannot 
escape from it, because the facts I know cannot be explained without 
the hypothesis. If vitality is to be obliterated by force, the friends of 
force should try to convince, not by enforcing dogma, but by employ- 
ing argument, even though perfectly sure that thought and life 
itself will be summarily transformed into some new undiscovered 
correlate by the might of unthinking force, as soon as the proper 
structure of the conditioning machinery which is to effect the change 
shall have been determined. LioneL 8S, BEALE. 








HEGEL AS A POLITICIAN: HIS VIEWS ON ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


Ir ever there was a philosopher who might have been expected to 
fulfil the popular ideal of a purely abstract thinker it was Hegel. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of his philosophy it is assuredly, 
at all events, based on abstractions. Refine thought to the utter- 
most, stretch back to the farthest-off link in the chain—for thought 
is an organic whole—so as if possible to catch a beginning, think 
away all that is definite in conception and representation, and when 
you have found and laid fast hold of the shadowy being which 
as destitute of predicates is nothing, you have there the first 
foundation, the essential radix, the Nothing which is to Become 
everything, and is ultimately, after passing through various trans- 
formations, to bloom forth into the infinite variety of events 
and existences that constitute the universe. What in the way of 
geniality, of genuine interest in human affairs, in the transient 
movements and passionate on-goings of life, is to be looked for from a 
man whose mode of thought is of such a character ? Surely, with his 
gaunt and grim abstractions, his subtle analysis, and infinite 
refinings, he will prove to be the merest recluse—shut up, like 
Spinoza, in the circle of his own conceptions, careless altogether of 
mankind, and offering no point of contact with the ordinary every- 
day life of humanity? Have not philosophers in past times been 
and lived thus? Carried to its consistent consequence such a disposi- 
tion produced that scholastic celibacy which characterised the 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; as if a 
full devotion to philosophical pursuits were only compatible with an 
incomplete human life—a life which ignored and kept itself apart 
from the nearest and tenderest of human ties. Descartes, Spinoza, 
Bruno, Campanella, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Hume, 
Kant, all acted on this theory. But Kant was the last who did so. 
Fichte, the greatest speculative thinker after Kant, was the first to 
break through the old rule ; and it is surprising to note how, after him, 
marriage came to be popular with the philosophers. Schelling, 
Herbart, Krause, Wagner, Troxler, even Catholics, like Francis von 
Baader, all entered the ranks of married men. And so did Hegel, 
the most abstract of them all, and yet, as we shall see, a thinker 
who was passionately interested in the movements of common life 
and in all that related to society and the State. 

And, in truth, should not the philosopher be of all men the most 
interested in the actual movements of society ? How can he who is 
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indifferent to what is most vital to the happiness of his fellow men, 
supply a theory that will cover the rich reality of the concrete? 
Thinking without experience must remain barren. The higher the 
range of the thinker’s vision, the wider his powers of generalisations ; 
they are only likely to be made fully available if he touches life and 
its concerns at every point. Viewed rightly it was natural then 
that the broad and lofty Hegel should occupy himself with, and be 
thoroughly versed in, the affairs of common human interest. Life, 
the world, society, nature, art, politics, religion, are all to him the 
tracings of the working active spirit—whose aim is the exter- 
nalisation of thought—taking outward form. These he must put in 
his crucible and fuse in a common heat so that he may extract their 
secret. So far from being foreign to human life, his philosophy is 
nothing unless it reveals the roots and springs, the deep inner 
essence of that life. Only those who misconceive the task which 
Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel undertook will be surprised that these 
men should be the very opposite of recluses; that they should 
have felt profoundest interest in all that related to men. To 
them, therefore, politics was a region of more than ordinary 
attractiveness. The great movements and events of what may be 
truly termed world-history early in the present and at the close of 
the last century stirred them deeply. In their enthusiastic youth the 
French Revolution was to these thinkers, as to so many others 
elsewhere, pregnant with magnificent promise to mankind. In its 
early course, before it was stained by later excesses, it seemed to 
them to be the foreshadow and foretoken of the regeneration of 
modern life and society. Nor though disappointed in its imme- 
diate results did they cease to regard it as of momentous import 
to the human race. Even Hegel’s strong tendencies to political 
conservatism did not prevent him long afterwards—as we shall 
by-and-by see—from estimating aright the beneficent results of the 
Revolution of 1789. 

From an early period, indeed from his boyhood, Hegel was in 
the habit of gathering information from all quarters and transferring 
the results of his researches to note-books. In the many volumes of 
extracts which he thus accumulated, his biographer Rosenkranz tells 
us there were elaborate quotations from the London Morning Chronicle, 
the English reviews, the Journal des Débats, the Jena Literaturzeitung, 
and afterwards—when Hegel was in Berlin—from the Morgenbiatt 
and the unstblatt. An omnivorous reader, the young Hegel 
devoured all books that came in his way, and by taking extracts 
and writing out synopses of their contents impressed them on his 
mind, and accustomed himself to occupy the stand-points of others. 
Such a habit (and with Hegel it was life-long) is apt, except with 
the most vigorous minds, to crush rather than stimulate the 
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exercise of individual faculty ; but in Hegel his great receptivity 
was but the counterpart and equipoise to his ever-restless activity. 
It did not, therefore, as a similar taste for devouring books did in the 
case of Sir William Hamilton, check the free growth of his own 
natural powers. 

But we must proceed to look more specifically at the political 
tendencies and opinions of Hegel. It was in Frankfort, where he 
went to act as a tutor in January, 1797, that we first of all find him 
making politics a distinct branch of study. He had much leisure 
time in Frankfort for his varied researches, as well as to enjoy the 
pleasant companionship of the circle of friends in whose society he 
took so much delight—men like Holderlin, Sinclair, formerly a 
fellow-student at Tiibingen (where we may say Hegel had been 
remarkable rather for the extent of his acquirements than for the 
intensity of his studies), Zwilling, Berger, Erhard, and others. At 
this period, Rosenkranz tells us, his attention was much attracted 
by the mercantile activity of England, and he was fond of investi- 
gating the relations of trade and property, which were more mani- 
fest there than in any other country in Europe. He also occu- 
pied himself with making large extracts from the English papers 
on the Parliamentary debates about the poor-laws and the poor- 
rates, “with which,” says his biographer, “the hereditary and 
mercantile aristocracy hoped to appease the turbulence of the 
pauperised multitude.” We have said that Hegel caught the 
revolutionary fever in his student-days, and, like so many of the 
best young men of the period, he was for a time a theoretical 
republican. But by nature he was essentially constructive, and 
he could not rest in the negations which at the time were the main 
characteristics of the republican creed. In a very few years we 
consequently find him gravitating towards a position of philoso- 
phical conservatism, and in notes, still extant, upon Kant’s political 
views he stoutly opposes the ideaof absolute separation between Church 
and State. By Kant these were regarded as occupying different 
planes which ought not to be permitted to touch each other; but 
Hegel asserts their inseparability, and in a sense their true unity and 
real identity. Nevertheless, though conservative in the direction of 
his thought, he does not sacrifice popular rights, as appears from an 
essay—written at this time and still preserved—-upon Wiirtemberg 
politics. ‘The principles of the writing,” says Rosenkranz, “wavered 
between those of the Rousseauite politics which Hegel held in 
Tiibingen, and the Platonic to which he inclined in Frankfort; and 
sought to reconcile unity and equality with the manifold of the 
particular in a new organisation of the Wiirtemberg Landstiande.” 
Then and afterwards (except perhaps in his last years, when his 
politics were for a time determined by panic) he insisted on the 
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restoration and maintenance of the ancient rights and constitution of 
the people. ; 

While taking a keen interest in practical politics—as manifested 
by a very elaborate treatise which he wrote many years afterwards, 
and which was published in several successive numbers of the Heidel- 
berg Jahrbiicher der Literatur—he could not, as may be supposed, at 
the same time abstain from theoretical politics, and his political 
principles were never inconsistent with his philosophy. As the form 
of the latter changed according to the course of its development, so 
also was there change in the aspect of his political principles. His 
ethics connected themselves directly with his theory of society and of 
the State. His belief that the State must be an organised whole led 
him to insist on the necessity for an individual head or monarch, 
and we observe that with advancing years he more and more attri- 
butes power and influence to the chief of the State. He opposed 
strongly, and even bitterly, the Rousseauite idea of the origin of the 
State from a social compact. In his view the State was founded by 
the power of great men, whom the many acknowledge as masters, 
because they cannot help themselves. Mere abstract ideas in the 
sphere of concrete politics—such as cosmopolitanism, a world- 
republic, and the like, which have been revived by Comte— 
were abhorrent to him. He recognised the true ethical ideal of the 
State in the bloom and blossom of fine individualities. It was doubt- 
less this reverence for great men which misled Hegel to feel and 
express that reverence, amounting almost to awe, for Napoleon, 
which was, perhaps, the worst blot on his character. When the 
Fatherland was groaning under the yoke of the foreign conqueror, he 
did homage, as Guethe did, to the oppressor, and, like Goethe, thereby 
also did himself dishonour. On this account he came indeed to be 
regarded in Germany as a friend of the French—a reputation of 
most evil omen at such a period, and in the circumstances in which 
Germany was then placed. The profound concern with which 
Hegel, notwithstanding, continued to watch the progress of Wiir- 
temberg politics must be accepted as proving that in reality he was 
not devoid of patriotic feelings, as indeed is manifest from his whole 
career. The admiration for Napoleon was an unhappy episode; but 
of itself it does not outweigh the many testimonies we have to the 
genuineness of his patriotism. 

Hegel’s life at Berlin, where he spent his last twelve years, 
had the effect of stimulating in him that admiration of a pure 
monarchy which we have seen had been previously pretty strongly 
developed. External circumstances fostered the tendency. His first 
great work, written after coming to Berlin, was, it is worth observ- 
ing, the “ Philosophy of Right and of the State,” published in 1821, 
but composed, according to the preface, the preceding year. In this 
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work the State is represented as the “ unity of nature and culture 
elevated above the multiplicity of the family, as above the egotism 
of mere self-training and enjoyment, to the idea of freedom as its 
own end, and to which the circles of families and of communities are 
subordinated.” Along with the assertion of the principle of here- 
ditary monarchy, Hegel, nevertheless, still held, and asserted with 
earnestness, the necessity that a people should frame their own 
laws. Popular representation, a system of two legislative chambers, 
the publicity of their transactions, and freedom of the press, in order 
to the formation of a genuine public opinion, were also maintained 
by him. All these privileges he held to be deducible from the rational 
idea of the State; and, strange to tell, he deemed that they were all 
exemplified in Prussia. Democracy working in harmony with a real 
monarchy was, he thought, to be witnessed in Prussia. Without 
entering into further details, we are justified in drawing the con- 
clusion that now, as always, Hegel was strongly averse to a politics 
of abstractions, whether what was in view were an ideal of the 
feelings or of mere reasoned notions. A misapprehension of the 
Hegelian principle that the real is the true rational, led many to 
suppose that he justified everything existing in the actual Prus- 
sian State as it was, and consequently to look upon him with distrust, 
as an enemy of progress; while his vindication of the rationality and 
genuine popular interest of the royal will against the egotism of the 
aristocracy, caused “ narrow-hearted aristocrats,” as Rosenkranz calls 
them, to decry him. 

As already intimated, Hegel’s residence in Berlin was to him a 
period of personal prosperity. He was in high favour with the 
Court, and in familiar, almost daily, intercourse, with the favourite 
minister of the King. It was natural, therefore, for the friends of 
progress to distrust him, and to come to regard him as the mere 
apologist of the Prussian monarchy. It cannot be denied that he 
allowed his position and surroundings to corrupt his earlier and more 
popular political theories. He more and more attributed importance 
to the monarchical principle, and expected from it more than it 
can possibly accomplish, except in the rarest circumstances. With 
advancing years his conservatism grew narrower and stiffer, and the 
necessity for these popular rights and privileges which formerly he 
had valued as the indispensalle conditions of the free and harmonious 
working of the monarchical principle, grew less manifest to him, so 
that at last he almost seemed to find the salvation of States in des- 
potism. Nor was this result, however we may regret it, alto- 
gether unnatural. Essentially constructive by nature, the love of 
order and organisation became latterly his one strong political in- 
stinct. While in such a mood, he was suddenly startled by the 
occurrence of the July Revolution. It seemed to him as if chaos had 
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‘come again ; as if all principles of social order were being sacrificed, 
as if the empty sound and fury of abstract popular rights had over- 
thrown and uprooted all guarantees for stability and order. None 
of the old hopes aroused in him by the first French Revolution 
were re-awdkened by the second. It was to him the mere wild 
uprising and outbursting of popular discontent—of the indefinite 
“atomistic ” multitude—restlessly driven forward and impelled it 
knew not whither, under the influence of foolish declamation and 
fantastic visions. The conviction stole over Hegel, as at the same 
time over Niebuhr, that both France and Germany were on the verge 
of retrograding towards barbarism and uncivilisation. To the panic- 
stricken minds of both, the only possible end of the supremacy 
of the tumultuary democracy seemed to be the establishment of 
despotism on the ruins of liberty. What moved Hegel most, and 
almost drove him to despair, was the absence of respect for 
_ authority. Between the philosopher and some of his most intimate 
friends, such as Gans—who regarded the Revolution with san- 
guine confidence— there were consequently bitter controversies 
and heated disputations; and the Belgian Revolution, coming at 
the same time, helped to excite him still more. In a letter to Géschel, 
of December, 1830, he complains that all who defended the substan- 
tive rights of the State and of religion were denounced as servile. 
“ At the present time,” he writes, “‘a crisis has come wherein all 
that formerly was esteemed appears now to be imperilled.” It may 
well seem strange that a great thinker should have been liable to 
such transports of alarm. But it must be borne in mind, as Rosen- 
kranz suggests, that in his youth he had lived through the first 
French Revolution, and witnessed its accompanying miseries and 
devastations; that in his manhood he had seen the colossal Napo- 
leonic wars, and experienced, even personally, some of the desolation 
they had brought; and that since the Restoration he had been in the 
tranquil enjoyment of a prosperous leisure, and had begun to reap 
the reward of his long years of effort. 

It was only in accordance with human nature, then,that the clouding- 
over of the political horizon, and the prospect of further revolutions, 
should have aroused alarm. So great became his excitement, indeed, 
and so intense his concern, that his physical strength gave way under 
the strain, and towards the close of 1830 he was prostrated by a severe 
fever, similar in kind to what he had had when a student at Tiibingen. 
Yet in his calmer moments he was not incapable of tracing the rationale 
of the July Revolution. France appeared to him to be in the phase 
of national life in which the political and religious consciences of the 
State are still upreconciled. The last, which was Catholic, was yet 
unliberated, while the first was free. But religion, as the most 
inward principle of humanity, which subordinates everything to 
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itself, must strive to be supreme; and in France the struggle on its 
part was for mastery over the State. The State having attained in 
France a more advanced phase of development than religion, as 
exemplified in the Catholic Church, must react against the latter, 
and seek to triumph over it. Until religion (which was identified 
with ecclesiastical Un/frciheit) is reconciled with political freedom, 
there will be periodical revolutions; and the problem which France 
at that time was striving to solve, was to accomplish a revolution of 
the State, without a reformation of the Church, while the proper 
course is vice versd. The position of matters was happier in Germany, 
where there was no such gulf of separation between the secular and 
religious consciences, and where there was a real co-operation of the 
people in the work of the State. 

Such were the views expounded by Hegel about this period in dis- 
coursing upon the philosophy of history and the philosophy of religion, 
in his lecture-room. In the former course, he not merely justifies, 
but shows the rational necessity of the first Revolution. “The entire 
condition of France,” he says, “previous to that epoch, manifests a 
dismal aggregate of privileges contrary to all thought and reason, 
a senseless state, with which was at the same time bound up the 
worst corruption of morals, of the spirit.”” The misery and oppression 
of the people, the criminal excesses and tyrannies of their rulers, neces- 
sitated discontent, from which feeling first sprang the impulse towards 
inquiry and reflection. Then came the conviction that right should 
rule the world; that thought, that reason, should be king over the 
spiritual reality. With this consciousness the sun of the new era 
ascended, and an enthusiasm of the spirit has coursed through the 
earth, as if for the first time man had attained the true reconciliation 
of the divine with the world. Freedom has consequently become a 
necessity. Still we must distinguish between the mere form and the real 
contents of freedom. That man should be consciously active, and know 
himself as such—that, in short, he should do simply as he pleases—is 
the one side, the purely subjective view, of freedom. But objective 
freedom consists in rendering a willing obedience to the supreme laws 
of rationality, of right in itself. Real freedom involves liberty of 
person, property, inheritance—that to man should be permitted to 
use all his energies as he would, and that he should as a member of 
the State have free access to all its offices.. Hence all mere feudal 
rights and privileges must cease, so that the rights which the thought, 
the self-consciousness on the part of man of his own spiritual nature 
demand, may be established. But how are the laws which shall pro- 
tect and enforce those rights to be administered ? Having found your 
monarch or chief of the State to do this, how avoid conflict between his 
individual will and the wills of his subjects, who, as free, must have 
part in the determinations of the king? ‘To permit only a few to 
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share in this work is no less inconsequent than to allow only one; and 
even to permit the majority to rule will inflict equal injury on the 
minority. This collision of subjective wills can only be avoided by 
the subordination of all individual elements to the collective State. 
The individual must recognise that it is his highest duty to surrender 
his own particular will to the general will. This general will is not, 
however, the mere empirical consensus of multitudinous individuals, 
but the supremacy of the essential law of reason, which will bring 
with it freedom of person and property, an organisation of the 
State, and of civic life within it. 

The principle of modern Liberalism, says Hegel, conflicts with 
all this, for it declares the supremacy of mere self-will as such—z.e., 
of purely subjective and formal freedom, a principle of what he calls 
“ Atomism,” which insists that everything shall be done through, 
and alleges that nothing good can be done except through, the power 
and with the express permission of the multitude of individuals. A 
principle like that, Hegel maintains, is inconsistent with all that is 
stable in organisation ; but this is the principle which is the outcome 
of the Revolution. There must therefore be constant movement, 
change, unrest. No salvation is possible to a State from such mere 
formalism, and modern countries where it has ruled remain unre- 
deemed from their evils and miseries. ‘The abstraction of Liberalism 
has penetrated from France throughout the Romanized world; but 
the latter continued yoked by religious slavery to political unfreedom. 
For it is a false principle that the shackles of right and freedom are 
stripped off without the previous deliverance of the conscience— 
that a revolution is possible without reformaticn. So these countries 
have sunk back to their old condition, with only modifications of the 
external political situation, as in Italy. Venice, Genoa, those old 
aristocracies, which were at least legitimate, have vanished like 
decaying despotisms. External force cannot produce permanence. 
Napoleon has been as little able to compel Spain to freedom, as 
Philip II. was able to retain Holland in servitude.” 

In contrast with these kingdoms stand the Protestant, such as 
England. England has remained on her old foundations, adhering 
to her old constitution amid all the changes and tumults wrought by 
the Revolution. Yet the English constitution was not, in the view 
of Hegel, a product of reason. It was a composite of private and 
special privileges, which are respected by the Government; while 
various smaller communities, counties, municipalities, &c., so manage 
their own affairs, that Government has nowhere less work to do than 
in England. Each small section looks after its own affairs, inde- 
pendent of the central State; and this is what the English mean by 
their freedom, in contradistinction to such centralisation of adminis- 
tration as is seen in France. No universal system is therefore 
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possible, which is the cause that mere abstract general principles are 
so little regarded in England. The various special interests claim 
certain positive rights, which have their roots in the old feudal 
system. England thus presents the anomaly of possessing freedom 
of individual societies, while she is yet destitute of free institutions. 
“Tn private right, in freedom of property, the English are incredibly 
far behind; they are occupied with the right of primogeniture, one 
of the consequences of which is that places in the army and in the 
Church are bought and sold for the sons of the land-owners.” 
Parliament is the one ruling power; but the anomaly that in all 
times has marked a period of decline in a Republic, the existence, 
namely, of bribery at elections, is prevalent in England. Votes are 
sold, and seats in Parliament bought. The counterbalancing advan-- 
tage of this system appears to Hegel to consist in the possibility 
that a majority of those who enter Parliament and become statesmen, 
may have been trained for political life from their youth up. The 
nation has the sense to commit to a trained aristocracy the conduct 
of the national affairs. It seemed doubtful to him how far Parlia- 
mentary Reform, as proposed in 1831, would, if logically carried out, 
be consistent with the existence of such a mode of government. That 
is to say, Hegel, in his “ Philosophy of History,” puts in his own 
way the old question, “‘ How is the king’s government to be carried’ 
on ?” 

From what we have said Hegel’s political stand-point may perhaps: 
be apprehended. It was during the period of the first Reform Bill 
that the lectures on the ‘“‘ Philosophy of History ” were delivered, 
and we have seen that the philosopher was at this time in a condition 
of dread and alarm in consequence of contemporary events. His. 
fears were not allayed by the English Reform Bill, although he saw 
the reasonableness in justice to the people of giving them a larger 
share in the work of government. The danger to England arose, 
however, from the peculiar character of her institutions and consti- 
tution, which were a compound of monopolies and privileges incon-- 
sistent with each other. To relieve himself (sich Luft zu machen), 
Hegel wrote a treatise on the Reform Bill, which exhibits thorough 
familiarity with the condition of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
with the course of British politics. As might have been expected, 
he regarded the monarchical principle as destitute of due weight in 
relation to the British Parliament. He condemned vehemently the 
riot and ostentation of our political declamation in the mouths of 
popular orators, contrasting therewith the brief pregnant sentences 
of the Duke of Wellington, for whom he cherished a profound 
admiration. Most of all, however, he attacked England for her 
treatment of Ireland. The oppressive acts and practices of the 
landed aristocracy of both England and Ireland, the feudal rights of: 
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the chase and the game laws, the poverty and destitution of the com- 
mon people, and other weak points and grievances, are frequently 
exposed and denounced with deep scornful indignation. The con- 
trast which the philosopher draws between England and Prussia is, 
naturally, far more favourable to the latter than any impartial review 
of the circumstances of both countries would justify. But those who 
have supposed that Hegel was a mere tool in the hands of a royal 
despot, ready to defend all the abuses of irresponsible government, 
will see cause to change their opinion when they observe the fierce- 
ness with which he assails and condemns the evils existing in 
England in consequence of aristocratic monopolies and the perpetua- 
tion of unjustifiable privileges—the isolated remnants of feudal 
times, and wholly incapable of being harmonised with free insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless there are unquestionable traces in the treatise 
on the Reform Bill of what Rosenkranz calls a “ sickly ill-humour” 
(eine krankhafte Verstimmung). The praises of Prussia are as over- 
strained as the condemnation of Britain is frequently excessive. It 
must be admitted that despite his marvellous powers of analysis, 
abstraction, and generalisation—notwithstanding the remarkable 
constructive powers which make him by far the most weighty foe 
in modern times of a barren scepticism in religion, and of a merely 
negative Radicalism in politics—Hegel was yet apt to be misled into 
defective and partial views regarding other nations. Perhaps he 
had in him too genuine a /ocal nature—a nature that made him 
cling to his own because it was his own—to allow him in dealing 
with the conerete to be altogether so broad and generous as a 
typical philosopher ought to be. Yet, as we have stated, this 
clinging to the concrete seems to us one of the finest character- 
istics of his nature. And was not his essentially local and indi- 
vidual character altogether consistent with a philosophy which 
exhibits the concursus and reconciliation of the individual with the 
general, the unity of the particular and universal, the evidenced 
harmony of contradictories, and the manifested reconciliation of 
opposites? But let us look a little more minutely at the treatise on 
the Reform Bill already mentioned. 

The time at which this paper was written was immediately subse- 
quent to the second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons 
by a majority of one. The reasonableness of a redistribution of 
political power, and of the enfranchisement of the large towns left 
unrepresented, and the unreasonableness of the rotten boroughs, are 
fully admitted. The preponderant influence of between one and two 
hundred aristocratic families in determining the composition of the 
House of Commons, and the making seats in Parliament matters of 
merchandise, are to Hegel as hateful as they could be to the most 
earnest Reformer. He regarded the outcry against bribery as one 
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of the most hopeful signs of the popular agitation. In Hegel’s 
view generally England was behind other civilised countries in 
Europe, because the well-being of her people was secondary to, and 
was often sacrificed for the maintenance of, the privileges of the 
aristocratic few. 

In his opinion, the best remedy for this crying evil would have 
been to strengthen the powers of the Crown, in opposition to those 
of the aristocracy; but that was impracticable, owing to what he 
called “obstinate English prejudice” (das hartndckigste Englische 
Vorurtheil). Reform must be sought elsewhere ; but not as an end in 
itself, only as the means to “ other material reforms.” It was because 
of this, indeed, that the opposition to the Bill was so strong as 
it was. Economy was one of these ends; but Hegel does not believe 
in the economy of popular governments. The examples of England 
and France, he says, prove that it is precisely those countries in 
which government depends upon assemblies popularly elected that 
are most heavily burdened by taxation. In England the exorbitant 
cost of the administration of justice, which allows only the rich to 
seek redress by legal means, and the heavy poor-rates, that seem 
indispensable, prove to him that economy must be provided for by 
other means than any he observes in the Reform Bill. One of the 
most irrational and detestable of all English burdens is, in his view, 
the enforced collection of tithes, in support of a “spiritual” clergy. 
“Tithe belongs in England to the Church,” he says, with no small 
bitterness. ‘In other, particularly Protestant, countries, the tithe 
has, in part long ago, and in part more recently, been abolished or 
made commutable (in Prussia for more than a hundred years) ; and 
thereby the revenues of the Church have been relieved from being 
oppressive, and a more suitable and becoming elevation has been 
given to the Church.” But in England the provision assigned for the 
teachers of religion has been transformed into a matter of contract, 
as if it were an affair of private property; “the spiritual office 
assumes the character of a benefice, and the duties thereof have been 
converted into the right to receive the ecclesiastical revenues.” 
While this is the case, there are also numerous sinecure “ spiritual ”’ 
offices, and the English parson, instead of devoting himself to his 
true work, spends his time in hunting and other amusements. The 
picture is, doubtless, exaggerated; but thirty or forty years ago 
there were too many hunting parsons, as all the world knows. 
The fact that the offices of the Church are filled to so large an extent 
by the younger sons of the aristocracy (one of the consequences of 
the law of primogeniture) seems to Hegel to render it hopeless to 
expect much improvement in regard to its property and patronage 
from the Reform Bill. Even after the Bill should pass, the class 
that mainly benefited from the property of the Church would con- 
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tinue to have a too predominant political influence to admit of any 
real change for the better. 

It is interesting to observe Hegel’s views on the question of 
Church property, recently so much and so keenly debated amongst 
us. He alleges that the true principles regulative of this matter are 
still alien to the English mind. These principles, he says, are, that 
“by its destination to religious purposes, ecclesiastical property bears 
a totally different character from private property, which may be 
disposed of at the arbitrary will of its owner; that this difference 
grounds a different title, and the enjoyment of the property is bound 
up with the discharge of certain specified duties as its conditions, 
and that every such purpose empowers aud justifies the government 
in Protestant States to watch over the fulfilment of the original 
design, and of all the other duties associated with the enjoyment of 
the revenues.” 

It is in Ireland that he sees the most scandalous state of Church 
affairs. That the Anglican Church should hold the property of the 
Church of the people, seems to him an outrage upon all justice and 
reason. ‘In Germany the thirty-years’ war has been the cause, 
during more than a century and a half, and also in our own time, of 
the reasonable arrangement, that the Church property should be 
appropriated by the Church of the inhabitants of every community, 
province, town, or even village; or that by some other means there 
should be provision made for the necessities of worship.”” But the 
poor Irish are obliged, out of their miserable pittances, to support 
their own pastors and build their own churches; for the English 
(worse in this respect than the Turks in their dealings with Chris- 
tians, Armenians, and Jews) have taken their very Church buildings 
from the subjugated Catholic population. To meet and counteract 
this grievance, unexampled in any civilised, Christian, and Protestant 
country, Hegel thought that the Reform Bill would do little. 

Passing from this subject, the philosopher points out further 
grievances imposed on the populations of Britain and Ireland 
through the exceptional privileges of the landed proprietors. For 
one thing, they cannot become owners of the soil, and in Ireland 
the resulting state of matters is such (he says) as cannot probably 
be paralleled in any other civilised nation. The deprivation of 
property on the part of the agricultural class has its origin in old 
feudal rights and customs; and while in Ireland the proprietorial 
rights are still as arbitrary as in feudal times, the accompanying duty, 
always discharged in those days—the recognised obligation on the 
owners of providing for the subsistence of the people on the soil 
belonging to them—is nowadays quite disregarded. Proprietors 
may drive off from their homesteads, to wander whither they will or 
to starve, any number of the tillers of the soil without making the 
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slightest provision for them, though they and their forefathers may 
for centuries previous have dwelt in their little huts on the land. 
Such a state of matters is more barbarous than any of which we 
have record in the feudal times. “This cancer of England,” 
exclaims Hegel, “‘is year after year brought under the notice of 
Parliament; how many speeches are made on it, committees 
appointed, witnesses examined, reports drawn up, remedies pro- 
posed which have all been proved either insufficient or imprac- 
ticable!” The Sub-Letting Act was so little adapted to meet the 
evil, that after ten years’ trial it must be repealed. What then 
should be done? As his contribution to the solution of the problem, 
Hegel suggests a change in the law of inheritance, equal division 
of the paternal acres among the children, power of sequestration and 
of selling the property to pay the debts accumulated on it, and in 
general the alteration of the legal character of landed property ; so 
that it may be rendered free, which it is not at present. But for the 
application of such root-remedies what hope, he asks, is there in a 
Reform Bill which leaves the legislative power still mainly in the 
hands or under the influence and control of those interested in 
continuing the existing system ? 

Hegel’s next English grievance is associated with the rights of 
the chase and the game laws. He points to the demoralisation pro- 
duced by poaching, the riots, disorder, and frequent murders, and 
calls attention to the marked anomaly that the aristocracy interested 
in hunting are those who in Parliament make, and on the bench as 
magistrates administer the laws. Here, too, “year after year a 
game bill has been brought into Parliament to improve these laws; 
but none has yet had the good fortune to be passed in opposition 
to the privileged hunting-interests.” He deems it doubtful if the 
Reform Bill will have any effect in making things better; if it will 
even restrain hunters, with horses and dogs, from ecareering over 
tilled and cultivated land, to the injury and destruction of the 
property of the farmers, in pursuit of hares and foxes. English 
freedom, he says, has not yet imposed any restrictions on the exer- 
cise of such assumed rights as these, which have long ago been 
renounced by German princes. 

In reality then—in the matters pointed out, and in others, such 
as the administration of justice, on which he afterwards comments— 
England is behind, and not before Continental nations, as to the 
possession of real freedom. In her national pride, in the boastful- 
ness and noise of her merely formal freedom, as exhibited in her 
Parliaments and popular gatherings, she refuses to be taught from 
the experiences of other countries. Hegel discerns comfort in one 
doctrine maintained by some at that period—the principle, namely, 
that it is the various interests that should be represented in 
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Parliament—a principle opposed to the modern view that it is 
the abstract wills of individuals as such that should be represented. 
The pre-reform House of Commons was defended by the Duke of 
Wellington on this very ground, that it actually did represent with 
fidelity the various national interests; and Hegel can discern no 
guarantee in the Reform Bill that a more excellent selection of 
representatives is likely to be made should it become law. In itself 
he regards the Bill as “a mixture of the old privileges with the 
(attempt to apply the) general principle of the equal right of all 
citizens to have a voice in selecting their representatives.” The 
infinitesimal amount of influence each individual elector will possess 
in choosing his one representative, he delights in exhibiting by 
minute arithmetical computations. He is evidently not enamoured 
of a House of Commons elected under popular franchises. He deems 
it a great loss to England that the monarchical power should have 
now become “ more illusory than real.” A purely ornamental king, 
merely making-believe to reign, but without substantial powers of 
any kind, has no attractions for Hegel, with his intense admiration 
of the individual elements in life and history. He sees that it is 
Parliament that governs England : although itself only the legislative 
power it controls the executive, so that legislative and executive in 
England run into each other—the difference between them is only 
nominal and formal. He repeats the old argument as to the probable 
deterioration in the character of the members elected by the people 
under reduced franchises, and dwells on the loss proceeding from 
closing the avenues by which young men of ability formerly found 
their way into Parliament, and had the possibility of a thorough 
political training opened to them. 

But if the way into Parliament may be closed to new men by 
the extinction of rotten boroughs, Hegel cherishes a hope that by 
means of the Reform Bill the way into Parliament may yet be 
ultimately opened for new ideas—ideas hostile to the interests of 
the present ruling classes. Even, then, if there be no great change 
in the personnel of the Parliamentary representatives of the English 
people, great results may yet be indirectly brought about by the 
introduction of new ideas—-“ ideas which constitute the foundation 
of a real freedom, and will bear upon the above-named relations of 
Church property, Church organisation, clerical duties, also the bizarre 
rights and limitations in the case of property belonging to landed 
proprietors, and similar practices that follow from the feudal tenure 
arrangements, and such like elements of the chaos of the English 
laws.” Were such a new force introduced by really limiting the 
Parliamentary influence of those who have mainly had it in their 
own hands, Hegel believes in the possibility of a genuine reform. 
For it is against the privileges of the landed aristocracy that war 
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must be waged in England—the monarchical principle has nothing 
now to lose there. Only through new ideas, propagated and defended 
and pushed forward by new men, is there any chance of success in 
such a war against class-privilege. But should this happen—as a 
consequence of the principle rather than the detailed arrangements 
of the Reform Bill—should ideas opposed to the spirit of the 
existing English system obtain expression in Parliament, there 
would then be extreme danger of a collision that might produce a 
revolution, from the want of a higher power to mediate between the 
interests of the privileged few and the demands of real freedom for 
the many. This duty should devolve upon the monarch; but his 
power is too slight in England for actual work or effort or influence. 
The transition from the ground of old personal rights and feudal 
privileges to legislation based upon the principles of real freedom— 
which in other countries has been mediated by the monarch—is in 
danger of producing a collision between classes in England. The 
people, as the opposing power to the aristocracy, may be led to seek 
its strength in its numbers, and, instead of Reform, there would then 
be revolution. 

Such, as above indicated, are the leading points of Hegel’s 
essay on the English Reform Bill. We think our readers will 
agree with us, that, while his minute knowledge of English 
politics and English life in general is remarkable, his insight into 
the conditions of English progress is not less so. For is it not 
the case that the Reform Bill, from which so much was hoped and 
expected, is only now, after nearly forty years, bearing its legitimate 
fruits? Thus long has the principle taken to work into practical 
life; and another Bill, vastly widening the area of popular repre- 
sentation, has been necessary before there could be even a chance of 
those grievances to which Hegel called attention being remedied. 
Hegel, we have seen, was termed a friend of absolutism in Prussia— 
in England he would perhaps have been a constructive Radical. In 
seeking real freedom, he would certainly not have stopped at the 
removal of old grievances. The principles of a new organisation 
still more stable, and consecrating authority still more thoroughly 
than the old, were sunk deep in his political thought, and con- 
struction would have been his end—destruction of feudal privileges 
only the means to it. 


J. S. Henperson. 
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Tue accession of Alexander II. to the throne of Russia, on the 2nd 
of March, 1855, threw the whole empire into a state of excitement. 
The moment that the iron will and iron hand of Nicholas were with- 
drawn, and before his successor had made a single change, or had 
come to any resolution whatever, it was felt and known that the old 
system had passed away. Although the educated classes could not 
foresee the results of the coming changes, they found that the 
despotism of the police and of the censorship had relaxed at once; 
that the opportunity of foreign travel was open to them; that the 
scientific and political writings of Europe, which had been more and 
more jealously excluded by Nicholas, were freely admitted ; and they 
seized upon the idea that the days of freedom were at hand. 

We need not enlarge on the government of Nicholas. Every one 
knows that he carried out repression to its utmost limits. In spite 
of the absence of the usual outward signs of disaffection and discon- 
tent, the rule of his bureaucracy, and of his secret police under 
Orloff had become so unendurable that patriotic Russians, while 
feeling deeply for the losses and sufferings of the garrison of Sebas- 
topol, actually rejoiced at every victory of the allies as a defeat of 
the system of Nicholas. Latterly, when the temper of the mighty 
despot had become irritable and violent, he had to be deceived by 
his own creatures. Orloff and Kleinmichel softened down the bad 
tidings from Turkey, and suppressed the reports of the secret police, 
showing the universal dissatisfaction of the educated classes. Dr. 
Eckardt tells us that whatever was suppressed and concealed from 
Nicholas was made known to his son, and that the latter was in a 
great measure aware of the internal state of the empire which he was 
to govern. The Crimean war opened his eyes to the inefficiency and 
corruption of the administration and to the desperate state of the 
finances, and even led him to the conclusion that these evils were the 
result of his father’s system of government. 

Although it had been out of the question, during the lifetime of 
Nicholas, for those who were set down by the police as disaffected or 
liberal to act together, or to form what we call a party, it was still 
possible to detect three distinct tendencies amongst them. There 
were the disaffected nobles, with no very distinct political views ; 
the Socialists; and the Philoslaavs. The first formed the best-known 


(1) “Modern Russia,” by Dr. Julius Eckardt. ‘Report of Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives respecting the tenure of land in the several countries of Europe.” Part ii. 
1869-70. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 1870. 
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and most widely-extended division. It consisted of members of the 
old Boyard families, bearing distinguished names, and many of them 
holding to the liberal traditions of the better age of Alexander I., 
which he himself had only renounced after his return from the 
Congress of Vienna; of pensioned generals and privy-councillors ; 
of ambitious marshals, who had quarrelled with the higher officials ; 
of travelled nobles, who had gained in London and Paris the idea 
that the noble may be destined to a higher vocation than courtly 
service ; and of numbers of other people of various grades. These 
were united only by their hatred of Nicholas and his system, and 
their political views had not advanced since the time of the first 
Romanoff, when the nobles attempted to curb his power by a council 
of their own. The Socialists and Philoslaavs both sprung from the 
University of Moscow, where, in spite of ukases and regulations, 
some of the professors had encouraged and shielded the abler students 
in studying German philosophy. One group became, after a time, 
greatly influenced by the writings of the French Socialists, and found 
wisdom only in the teachings of Fourier and Hegel. These sought 
for a satisfactory solution of the national task in the fusion of all the 
Slavonic races into one great state. The other group, afterwards 
known as the Philoslaavs, desired to purify Russian national life from 
all foreign elements, and to return to the old Byzantine principles of 
faith and culture. They saw good only in ancient times, and held 
that from the People alone could the new birth of Russia be expected. 
The Socialists and the Philoslaavs were equally democratic, and the 
bond between them consisted in their common adherence to the old 
Russian law of Communism, which excluded the personal possession 
of land, and made it the common property of all the members of 
each commune. These two factions exercised great influence over 
the Russian youth, particularly when the emancipation of the serfs 
became the question of the day. 

During the first year of his reign, Alexander II. was occupied 
with the cares of war, and any great and immediate reform was im- 
possible. Gradually, however, many restrictions imposed by Nicholas 
were abolished. The limitation of the number of students at the 
universities to three hundred was revoked; the high fees for pass- 
ports were diminished ; concessions for new periodicals were readily 
granted; the detestable schools in which the sons of soldiers were 
placed were done away with, and a pardon was granted to the sur- 
vivors of the conspiracy of 1826. Several of the old ministers were 
removed, and the Emperor allowed the punishment of officials guilty 
of frauds to be reported in the papers. Before long, so great a 
change had been wrought that the Government lost its authority 


over men’s minds, and all existing laws were subjected to a criticism 
which knew no bounds. 
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The Kolokol, or Bell, which Alexander Herzen published in London, 
was smuggled into Russia by thousands, and became for a time a 
power in the State. If the Government for a time secretly encou- 
raged or permitted Herzen to expose abuses and to prepare the 
public mind for the great measure of emancipation, it soon became 
alarmed by the spread of his Socialist doctrines. The essence of his 
theory for Russia and for Europe was “the inadmissibility of pro- 
perty in land.” This portion of his teaching was in close harmony 
with Russian national feeling, and its discussion helped on the 
emancipation of the serfs. With the greater freedom of the press, 
Herzen’s popularity waned. Between 1855 and 1860 fifty new 
periodicals of large size appeared in St. Petersburg, seventeen in 
Moscow, and ten in other cities. The rage for political writing 
became general, and the censorship of the press, where the Emperor’s 
power was not touched, or the head of some department annoyed, 
was little more than nominal. Socialist and Communist writers 
mingled their theories in strange confusion ; Panslaavists dwelt on 
the glorious future of Russia, and doomed all other nations to slavery, 
whilst Cosmopolites declared the universal brotherhood of mankind 
to be the only doctrine for sensible and liberal men. 

The same impulse which led to the passion for journalism, led also 
to the establishment of free Sunday schools, in which students, pupils 
from professional colleges, and the higher classes at the gymnasiums 
undertook the part of teachers. At St. Petersburg schools were 
founded and conducted by young officers in every regiment of the 
guards. In three or four years a large number of people were thus 
taught to read and write; but as these schools were not the offspring 
of a desire to instruct, but of political fanaticism, they either perished 
or became nurseries for socialist and revolutionary agitation, and, in 
consequence, were doomed by the Government to destruction. 

At the time when the emancipation of the serfs had to be dealt 
with, the army and the bureaucracy had lost all prestige; there was 
no cultivated middle class whose co-operation could be depended on 
by the Emperor ; the nobles, hitherto the mainstay of monarchical 
power, had been alienated by the prospect of losing their property. 
The high ecclesiastics of the monasteries were hated as the foes of 
liberty and enlightenment, and the secular clergy were utterly 
despised, and had influence only with the peasants. The Govern- 
ment was thus completely isolated, and although it could depend on 
the support of a large majority of the educated classes in carrying 
out the emancipation, it was well aware that these temporary allies 
had revolutionary views of their own, and only waited the favourable 
moment to carry them into execution. Of the nobles, some rejoiced 
at the embarrassment of the Government, whilst others only desired 
to see the new agrarian measures carried out with as little loss as 
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possible to themselves, and a third section, whose views were the 
most obnoxious of all to the Government, were ready to sacrifice 
their own. interests if only they could obtain compensation in the 
acquisition of political rights.’ 

The Emperor Nicholas had taken measures to improve the condi- 
tion of the Crown peasants as early as 1837, although with imperfect 
success; and a report, widely spread long before his decease, assured 
us that he had enjoined upon his son the emancipation of the serfs 
as the task of his reign. Alexander II., at the time of his corona- 
tion, announced to his nobles assembled at Moscow his desires upon 
the subject, but they did not give the young monarch credit for the 
courage and firmness required to carry such a measure. In 1897 
the Emperor, who was supported by his brother, the Grand- Duke 
Constantine, formed a secret committee to discuss preliminary ques- 
tions, and in the following December he expressed his thanks in an 
imperial rescript to the nobles of the Lithuanian provinces of Wilna, 
Kowno, and Grodno, for an address in which they declared their 
wish to emancipate their serfs. The imperial views were at the same 
time made known to the nobles of the whole empire. The nobles of 
St. Petersburg, and afterwards those of Tamboff and Nijni Novgorod, 
begged to be allowed to form a Committee of Deliberation. The 
Emperor’s answer was communicated to the Marshal of the St. Peters- 
burg district, and was at the same time published in the papers. 

‘*For this object,” says the Emperor, ‘‘I1 command that from this day 
forward a Committee, composed of the most enlightened landed proprietors, and 
presided over by a marshal of the nobility, shall meet within the jurisdiction of 
St. Petersburg, consisting of representatives, four of whom shall be chosen in 
each district, two by the proprietors and two by your Excellency. This Com- 


mittee, being formed, shall proceed to prepare a sketch for the organisation and 
improvement of the peasant class, and shall take the following principles for 
its guidance :-— 

“I, The landed proprietor retains the right of property over his whole 
estate, but the peasants retain their house and garden-ground, and acquire the 
right to obtain these as property by payments within a stated period. The 
peasants are further to have the use of that extent of arable land which is 
necessary to secure them maintenance and to afford them the means of fulfilling 
their engagements towards the State and the landed proprietor. For the use 
of this land the peasants are to be bound to give the proprietor payment in 
money or in labour. 

“TI. The peasants are to be divided into communities, over which the landed 
proprietors are to act as the rural police. 

‘** TIT. All other relations between the proprietors and the peasants are to be 
so arranged that the taxes due to the State, as well as the provincial imposts, 
shall be stated and collected with certainty.” 


This rescript was received with enthusiasm by the press, and was 


hailed as the first step towards the abolition of serfdom. In the 
following year, 1858, thirty-three districts declared their wish to 


(1) Two nobles from Twer were banished to Viatka on account of an address which 
they presented, containing the word “ constitution.” 
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discuss the matter, but only ninetcen established committees for th» 
purpose; and in these ninetceen, notwithstanding the exhortations 
addressed by the Emperor to the nobles in his tour through th» 
empire, hindrances of every kind were brought forward as excuse; 
for delay. The prevailing idea was to obtain political rights as 
compensation for the sacrifices they were called upon to make. The 
unlimited power of the Czar had in some degree been restrained by 
the influence of the nobles, and if these lost their possessions, it was 
felt that the Czar, who also concentrated in himself the authority of 
the Church, would be more absolute than ever. It was even said 
that the late Czar had planned the emancipation of the serfs for the 
very purpose of breaking down the only barrier against imperial 
despotism." 

The continued opposition of the nobles induced the Government 
at the close of 1858 to take the initiative into its own hands, and 
in 1859 a Great Committce, consisting of twelve members, was 
appointed, the Emperor himself presiding at the first sittings. 
Several special committees, one presided over by the Grand-Duke 
Constantine, were also formed, and within four months—namely, 
between the beginning of October, 1860, and the end of January, 
1861—the new law, published on the 19th February, was completed. 
A large proportion of the statesmen entrusted with the proceedings 
for the abolition of serfdom, as, for instance, Orloff, Bludoff, Panin, 
Brock, Dolgorukoff, and Muravieff, belonged to the old school, and 
to the most intimate friends and companions of Nicholas, and were 
known to the Liberal party as incarnations of the worst reactionary 
spirit. The proceedings of the Great Committee were at the time 
wrapt in the deepest mystery; and the newspapers, whilst allowed 
to discuss the advantages of the various socialist systems, did not 
dare allude to the struggles which occurred between the different 
parties represented in it. But we now know that the measure was 
finally carried by the Emperor himself voting with the minority, 
in fact, by the exercise of his absolute power. The three important 
questions contested were: the proportion in which the lands were to 
be divided between the nobles and the serfs, the duration of the 


(1) The land question had a financial as well as a political side, which has almost 
escaped observation, but which no doubt had considerable influence on the Government, 
which was at the time seriously embarrassed in its finances. The State had advanced to 
the landed proprietors no less than £53,000,000, and it now foreclosed the mortgages. 
The nobles could not pay, and the State could not force such a mass of property on the 
market with any prospect of realising the amount due to it. The Emancipation ukase 
empowered the communes to buy their land with Government assistance. The amount 
which the Government was thus called upon to advance was £64,965,570. It met part 
of this amount by transferring £30,398,569 of the debt due to it from the nobles, who 
could not pay, to the peasant communes, who do pay, and it issued bonds and stock 
for the remaining £34,558,001, thus throwing on the market a large amount of paper, of 
which it was to receive both principal and interest from the emancipated communes. 
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transition period, and the terms on which the communes were to 
obtain the right of property in the land allotted to them. One 
party had the interests of the peasants exclusively in view, and 
desired to limit the transition period to two years. They would have 
given the proprietors scarcely any compensation for the cession of 
their lands, and tried to make the change from tenancy to possession 
obligatory. The other party used all their influence to prolong the 
period of transition, to carry out the division in the way most 
favourable to the nobles, and to make the change from tenancy to 
possession dependent on the will of the lord. The Grand-Duke 
Constantine was sent abroad a little later, on account of some sharp 
expressions which he had used respecting the reactionary obduracy 
of the nobles. 

Our readers are aware that of the lands in a manor, whether owned 
by the Crown or by a noble, a third part usually fell to the lord, 
whilst the rest was possessed by the commune, which in return was 
bound to pay rent, or to cultivate the lord’s portion. Ordinarily, the 
peasant worked three days in the week for the lord, and three for 
himself; but the lord, at his option, could demand the obrok, or 
farm rent, from each family, in lieu of service, and on the imperial 
domains the latter system had been exclusively carried out since 
1840. The common land was the property of all the members of the 
commune, and the arable portion of it was usually re-allotted every 
ninth year, in equal divisions, amongst all the families in the place. 
A trader or artisan who returned to his village was entitled to his 
share of land at the next partition. The woods, pasture-lands, and 
fisheries were left in undivided possession of the whole community. 
The personal possessions of each separate member were limited to his 
dwelling-house, the garden attached to it, his cattle, horses, and 
movable goods. The peasants who resided in the city renounced for 
the time their share of land, but paid an obrok to their lord. If they 
became rich, they either purchased the lord’s permission, often at a 
large price, to reside at a distance, or they formally redeemed them- 
selves from serfdom. The lord, on the other hand, was bound to take 
care of the physical requirements of his peasants, to assist them in 
time of famine, and to provide for the poor, and for those incapable 
of work, whether they belonged to the village, or had been taken into 
his household. 

We will now try to explain in what manner the law of February 
19, 1861, altered these relations. In the first place, all serfs, whether 
cultivators or domestic servants, or persons who had been taught a 
handicraft at the expense of the lord, or traders in cities, were 
declared free: that is to say, they at once became capable of carrying 
on lawsuits and of making wills; but, with the exception of the artisans 
and traders, they could not change their vocation or quit the spot on 
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which the law found them. The household servants were to remain 
in their former position for two years, receiving a salary in the mean- 
time; but in case of voluntary agreement or proved ill-treatment, an 
earlier dissolution of the bond was possible. After that time they 
were free to join the commune or to seek their fortune elsewhere. 
Those who had learnt a handicraft, or who had left the estate in 
pursuit of gain, were also during the two years to pay the obrok, the 
maximum of which was fixed at thirty roubles’ for men, and ten for 
women. 

The management of the land as regarded the relation of each 
member towards the commune, the periodical re-allotment of land, 
and the mode of taxation, remained unchanged. Two years were 
allowed for the commune and the lord to come to terms, and during 
that period the lord was to support those who were unable to work 
and to receive the same amount of rent or service as before. The 
settlement was to be made on the following principles :— 

Ist. The commune was to enjoy the hereditary use of the lands 
allotted to it, and was bound to purchase these or to give the lord an 
equivalent in rent or service, the amount of which could only be 
altered after a fixed period, and then only with the consent of the 
Government.” 

2nd. The commune was to consist of those who at the last allot- 
ment had been registered as serfs belonging to the village, and also 
of those household servants who, with the approval of the lord, had 
since settled there. Persons belonging to the commune, but residing 
out of it, had the right of returning to it; but, on the other hand, 
all those were excluded who had acquired their freedom previous to 
February 19, 1861. 

Under the new law the system of common possession might, with 
the assent of two-thirds of those entitled to vote, be done away with, 
and the parcels of land might be allotted once and for ever to the 
heads of families; but this liberty has, we believe, never been acted 
upon. Another form of composition has been taken advantage of 
by the proprietors and peasants on good soils. The lord cedes abso- 
lutely one-fourth of the maximum allowance of land to the peasant 
without rent or service. The peasantry of the provinces watered by 
the Volga, who have preserved a spirit of independence from the 
memory of the Cossack life of their ancestors, from their religious 
dissent, and from a succession of rebellions between 1605 and 1774, 


have largely accepted this arrangement, which makes them free men 
at once. 


(1) The silver rouble is worth about four shillings. 

(2) In the first, second, and third zones the rent is liable to be re-assessed after twenty 
years from 1861. In the fourth zone it can be re-assessed at an earlier period. The 
agreements for service are for three years only. 


x¥32 
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We now come to the most difficult and complicated part of the 
subject, namely, the arrangement between lord and commune as to 
the extent of the land to be assigned to the latter. No registry of 
land existed, and for centuries the will of the lord and custom had 
decided what portion of the estate should be cultivated by the com- 
mune. The only rule in force was, that the peasant should have 
about four-and-a-half dessiatines! of land for his maintenance. But 
the vital question for the peasants now was, not so much the extent 
of land which they should receive, as that land already cultivated 
and near their homes should be assigned to them. 

The new law recommended an amicable settlement, but provided 
rules to be observed where the lord and the commune could not come 
to terms. To facilitate the partition, the country was divided into 
zones. The first zone was composed of the districts consisting 
neither of the famous black soil nor of steppe land, and was sub- 
divided into nine different regions; the second, containing eight 
regions, consisted of the black soil; the third, with twelve regions, 
consisted of the steppe provinces; and the fourth was to be formed 
of certain exceptional estates. In the two first zones the extent of 
each peasant’s allotment was defined by a maximum and a minimum, 
but these limits varied in each zone and in each region. The com- 
mune only received the maximum when a third of the cultivated 
land remained to the lord after the commune had taken its share. 
As to the minimum, the commune was to receive that quantity, how- 
ever little would be left for the lord. The lands which they had 
previously cultivated were to be assigned to the communes, but 
exchanges were permitted with the consent of all concerned. In the 
third zone, consisting of steppe land, the lord retained half the cul- 
tivated land, and the rest was assigned to the commune. Here the 
size of the peasant allotments varied greatly, being, for instance, 
three dessiatines at Rostoff and eight at Nicolayesk. All these. 
arrangements were based on usage and on existing circumstunces, 
and the share of the peasants was as far as possible unaltered. Care 
was taken in each district to obtain an average standard, in order to 
avoid exorbitant demands on the part of the communes on the one 
hand, and the impoverishment of those peasants who had usually 
fared worse than their neighbours on the other. 

The unproductive portions of land were left to the lord; salt soils 
might be reckoned in the land allotted, but not more than half of 
the latter might be of this character, and then three dessiatines of 
salt land counted only as one. In a part of the black-soil country 
forests and copses were reckoned as common land, but generally 
woods were excluded, except in the case of copses lying within the 


(1) The dessiatine, according to Mr. Michell, equals 2°86 English acres, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eckardt, 2°69972. 
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peasant land, and previously used by the commune. As regarded 
meadows, the status quo was retained in the use of them watt their 
division was proposed by either party. 

By the terms of the law, the division of the land, and the amount 
of compensation in rent or labour, were to be settled and confirmed 
within two years, whilst a further term of six years was allowed for 
carrying them into effect. During the first nine years, namely, 
until February-19, 1870, the peasants, whether they purchased their 
homesteads or not, were bound to remain and to cultivate the lands 
assigned to the commune. Conditions were laid down, under which 
the communes could transfer u portion of their land back to the lord; 
but this power was strictly limited, because, as those who are 
acquainted with Russia know, the peasants are disinclined to agri- 
cultural labour, and would in many cases gladly have reduced their 
portions, or have given them up, in order to seek a better soil or a 
more congenial mode of life in the city. The law, therefore, com- 
bined with the right to the land the obligation to use it; and bound 
the peasant down as tightly to a poor soil as to a rich one, thereby 
greatly impeding the progress of agriculture. Hada different system 
been adopted, the proprietors over whole districts would have been 
left in a depopulated country, and the Government would have found 
difficulty in collecting the poll-tax and in levying recruits. It has 
already been thought necessary to suspend that part of the Emanci- 
pation Ukase which granted to the peasants power to part with their 
land, and also to withhold the liberty promised to them by the new 
law of leaving their villages and choosing their own occupations after 
the 19th of February, 1870. 

According to the ukase, the communes, as we have mentioned, could 
compensate the lord by rent, by service, or by purchase of their 
lands and homesteads with State assistance. Practically, however, 
it rested with the lord to say whether he would have rent or service, 
or whether he would compel the commune to buy his land. 

If the commune was to pay rent, and could not agree with the lord 
as to the amount, the law laid down the following terms :— 

Ist. On estates distant not more than twenty-five versts' from St. 
Petersburg, twelve roubles for each peasant’s share. 

2nd. On all other estates in the district of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Yaroslaw, Vladimir, and Nijni-Novgorod (except on those estates 
lying more than fifteen versts from the Volga), ten roubles. 

3rd. On the estates in the districts of Vyatka, Moghileff, Vitebsk, 
Olonetz, and in certain districts in Kazan, Orel, Pensa, Pleskoff, 
Smolensk, and Tamboff, eight roubles. 

4th. On all other estates, nine roubles. 

In case the peasant received less than the maximum of land, the 


(1) The verst equals five-sevenths of an English mile, 
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obrok was diminished in proportion, The amount of the obrok was 
not to be altered for twenty years. 

Where it was decided that the commune should yield service instead 
of rent, in case the commune had received the maximum, or, in the 
third zone, the full legal portion, the men give forty days’ labour 
annually, and the women thirty—three-fifths in summer and two-fifths 
in winter. Where the maximum of land had not been given, the 
labour was reduced in proportion. At the end of three years the 
commune may change from labour to rent; but a return from rent 
to labour is not allowed. Until a community has passed from service 
to rent, it cannot purchase the arable land, although it might 
purchase the homesteads. The capital sum to be paid for the acquisi- 
tion of the arable land and of the homesteads was reckoned at sixteen 
times and two-thirds the amount of the rent. If the whole area was 
purchased, the State advanced four-fifths of the cost, and the remainder 
was found by the members of the commune. If the commune pur- 
chased only a portion, which must, however, amount to at least a 
third of the land to which they were entitled, the State advanced 
three-fourths of the purchase-money. The common land formed the 
security, and the State was to be repaid by an annual charge of six 
per cent. on the sum advanced, lasting for forty-nine years. 

The details of the measure were carefully worked out, with the 
view of making the change acceptable to the peasants, who received 
a portion of land sufficient for their maintenance at alow rent. Of 
the landowners, who amounted to upwards of one hundred thousand, 
one-half already deeply in debt, were irretrievably ruined within 
two years after the emancipation. The remainder lost for a time 
from one-half to two-thirds of their income. But their position will 
gradually improve, as in most cases they have the command of the 
fuel, which the peasant must buy, as well as of pasture and other 
lands, which will be wanted as the population increases. The inde- 
pendence and self-government of the communes is preserved and 
increased, whilst power is given them to combine into vo/osts, or 
districts. The affairs managed by the commune are chiefly agricultural, 
arising out of the common possession of the soil, and the common 
obligations to the proprietor and to the State. They also include the 
admission and exclusion of members, and the reorganisation of 
matters connected with the poor and the schools. An assembly, 
consisting of all the heads of families, and presided over by the 
starost decides on these matters. The starost, elected by the com- 
mune, is village judge, and head of the police. His power of punish- 
ment is limited to a fine of one rouble, or to compulsory work for 
two days. In other matters he is subordinate to the district elder 
and district administration. 


The volost, or district, into which several communes are combined, 
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under the new system comprises at least three hundred males, and 
at most two thousand. The greatest distance between dwellings 
situated in a volost is twelve versts. At its head stands the starshina, 
or district elder, supported by the volost council, composed of the 
starosts and assistant-starosts of the communes, When matters of 
importance have to be decided, he summons the district assembly, 
consisting of deputies from the different communes, in the proportion 
of one for every ten families, As head of the police, the starshina 
gives orders to the starosts. With the assistance of the council he 
carries out the decrees of the assembly, relating usually to recruiting 
matters, to taxation, and to the revenue of the district. As head of 
the police, the starshina is subordinate to the justice of the peace. 
The council selects every year from the district assembly the members 
of the district court of justice, from four to twelve in number, three 
of whom officiate in turn. Their jurisdiction extends to all civil 
disputes involving less than one hundred roubles, and to such lawsuits 
as are referred to them. They also punish trifling crimes and 
offences. The proprietors residing in the district, and all persons in 
their service, are exempt from the police authority of the starost 
and elders. Such is, in essential points, the famous Emancipation 
Law of 1861. 

When the ukase was proclaimed the landowners or nobles, for the 
words are synonymous, were still looking in vain for that political 
power which they regarded as the proper compensation for the 
sacrifices they were forced to make, and they could scarcely be 
expected to rejoice over a change which would effect or complete the 
ruin of half their order in the two coming years. The rest of the 
educated classes received the new law with acclamation. The village 
peasants observed that profound silence which during their slavery 
had been a habit and a defence. They had besides a suspicion that 
no State interference could benefit them. Their traditions and 
memories told them of the Black St. George’s Day on which Boris 
Godounoff bound their fathers to the soil in 1592, and of the ukasc 
of Peter the Great, which completed their slavery by changing the 
house-tax into a poll-tax; of the times when Catherine and Paul 
converted independent Cossacks and the free peasants of Little 
Russia into slaves of their Court favourites by a stroke of the pen ; 
of efforts made by Nicholas to improve their condition, which left 
them with no remedies against oppression except suicide, or arson 
by which they burnt their lord and his family in their beds. They 
were uncertain, too, as to the form which the still pending settlement 
with their lords would take. But the effect of the law was instantly 
felt and responded to by the thousands of town serfs dwelling in the 
two capitals, and getting their living as merchants, retail traders, 
artisans, cab-drivers, and servants. Many of them paid a high price 
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for permission to reside in the city, and all had, up to this time, 
been liable to recall. To them the advantages of emancipation were 
patent at once. Their dependence on their lords became nominal, 
and would expire in two years, during which they had only to pay a 
trifling obrok. From them came therefore the first exhibition of 
gratitude and joy. Bearded cab-drivers and artisans reeled about 
the streets of St. Petersburg, shouting, “ Volyushka! volyushka!” 
(darling freedom), and received the Emperor with loud shouts of 
rejoicing when he quitted the Winter Palace on the 19th of February 
to be present at the reading of the Emancipation Ukase in the Kazan 
Church. 

The first important demonstrations in the country did not occur 
until two months later, and they were bitter expressions of dissatis- 
faction and disappointment. ‘“ We belong to the lord, but the 
common land belongs to us,” was the creed of the peasants, and to 
them the abolition of servitude implied the abolition of rent and 
service and the free holding of their lands. Risings took place 
principally in the Volga provinces and Kazan. In the latter, Anton 
Petroff was followed by 10,000 men.' At Bezdna the troops attacked 
him and fired four volleys before the insurgents dispersed. Petroff 
was captured, and shot by sentence of court-martial, many of his 
followers were killed and wounded, and some sent to Siberia. A still 
more serious outbreak occurred in the province of Penza. The 
rioters insisted that the true Ukase of Emancipation was kept back 
from them, and with shouts of “ Liberty!” they paraded the villages 
with a red flag. The soldiers sent against them were attacked with 
staves, and compelled to retreat. Their leader, a Molokan sectary, 
announced that he was the Grand-Duke Constantine, brother of the 
Emperor Nicholas. Risings took place also in the provinces of 
Tamboff, Chernigoff, Podolia, Smolensk, and Witebsk. 

In general, however, the settlement between lord and peasant was 
speedily and satisfactorily made. The peasant population showed 
itself tractable and intelligent. The arbitrators, who were not 
Government officials, but landowners elected by their own class, did 
their duty justly and efficiently. It was only when they could not 
induce both parties to agree that a higher tribunal was appealed to. 

According to the last official reports, more than five-eighths of 
the communes have purchased their lands. Of the remaining three- 
eighths which remain in dependence on the lord, the greater part 
render labour, and the smaller rent. The law is therefore substan- 
tially carried out. According to the concurrent testimony of all 
witnesses of whatever views, agriculture has everywhere retro- 
graded under the new system. The burdens of the tenant have been 
disproportionately diminished, and have ceased to be oppressive, but 


(1) The official report says 4,000. 
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both peasant and lord are becoming impoverished. The peasant 
spends the days which formerly were devoted to the cultivation of 
his lord’s land in the brandy shop, and is said in many cases to have 
sold the stock necessary for the cultivation of his land. The burdens 
of the community being in common, the more prudent members have 
to pay the rent and taxes of the imprudent, and the highest wages 
will not now induce the peasants to cultivate the land which remains 
to the lord. In fact, the want of hands has reached a pitch of which 
we in Western Europe can form no idea. The peasant prefers any 
other employment to agriculture. The obligation to work has ceased. 
Drunkenness has enormously increased, and with the same amount 
of hands, labour cannot be found to till the fields of the proprietor. 
The latter is compelled to turn his land into a cattle-run, or to let it 
at a trifling rent, and to see it worked out by a peasant-tenant, who 
cannot be induced to use manure. Formerly a fixed quantity of corn 
was kept in store by each commune, as a precaution against the 
famine year which was never long in coming. But the superinten- 
dence of the lord, who was bound to find his serfs with food and 
seed in case of necessity, ceased to be effective after the emancipation, 
and on occasion of the dreadful famine of 1867—8, the Government 
officials who were sent into the provinces to examine into the state 
of the store-houses, found them in most cases empty. It is far from 
improbable that the Government, which has already suspended that 
part of the Emancipation Ukase by which the peasants ceased to be 
adscripti glebe, will take strong measures with the view of keeping 
up the agricultural produce of the empire; but these, if resorted to, 
can only be carried out in the midst of insurrection and blood. 

At the end of January, 1862, the meetings of the nobles took place 
in fourteen districts to discuss the various changes made necessary 
by emancipation. They were looked forward to with anxiety and 
interest; for it was hoped that they would take the initiative in 
various reforms, and possibly succeed in obtaining a constitution. 
These meetings, which had formerly been insignificant, now assumed 
the appearance of parliaments. Their discussions were now public, 
and the press endeavoured to make them the subject of general 
attention. The Petersburg nobles presented an address, demanding 
that judicial proceedings should be public. Nicholas Besobrasoff, as 
the spokesman of the discontented nobles, demanded political rights, 
and Marshall Platanoff was with difficulty prevented from petitioning 
the Emperor for the representation of the estates. At Moscow the 
proposal of Prince Scherbatoff to call upon the Government to convene 
a General Assembly of all classes, to examine into the desires and 
necessities of the country, was carried by a large majority. The 
nobles of Smolensk agreed to demand the abolition of all the rights 
of the nobility and the formation of a mixed constitution, and the 
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notification of these desires was only prevented by the dissolution of 
the Assembly, and the confiscation of all its acts. At Tula the 
nobles petitioned for the separation of the judicial and administrative 
powers; and in Twer a constitution was demanded, by 126 votes 
against 27. At the same time a declaration was made in favour of 
an immediate and forced sale of all the peasant lands to the communes, 
and thirteen justices of the peace declared that they would carry out 
these views, and set at defiance the terms of the Emancipation Ukase. 
The Government answered the Moscow address with a reprimand, 
refused to receive the deputies from Smolensk, took no notice of the 
Tula address, declared the decrees of the Assembly of Twer invalid, 
and threw the thirteen rebellious justices into prison. They were, 
however, released fourteen days later by an imperial ukase. 

The anxiety of the nobles to obtain a constitution was stimulated 
on the one hand by the necessity of curbing the power of the Govern- 
ment, which, as had been foreseen, became boundless on the abolition 
of serfdom; and on the other, by the dangers arising from the 
revolutionary excitement which agitated all the other classes. Apart 
from the fact that the desires of the Poles for self-government had, 
in spite of the disorders at Warsaw, been considered and to some 
extent carried into effect by the Marquis Vyelopolski, the Government 
had in other ways shown its inclination towards concessions in con- 
stitutional matters. In 1861 the Emperor had promised to restore 
the constitutional government of Finland, which had been guaranteed 
on its submission to the Russian crown, but which had, nevertheless, 
been suspended for fifty years. In consequence of the Emperor’s 
promise, each of the four estates had chosen twelve deputies, and this 
assembly met at Helsingfors on the 24th January, 1862. Its protocols 
were laid before the Emperor in March, and were accompanied by a 
statement that only preliminary measures had been dealt with, and 
that the decision on them was reserved for the Parliament. 

These events convinced the Russians that Finland possessed a con- 
stitution, and that even the Poles were better off than themselves, 
as an imperial ukase had twelve months before given them district 
and provincial assemblies. The Government which had shown itself 
so yielding in regard to the Poles and Finlanders could not, it was 
said, offer any serious resistance to the desires of the sixty millions 
of Russians, when once these had been strongly expressed. Political 
agitators declared that it was only necessary to intimidate the Govern- 
ment. Attempts were made to initiate the soldiers and lower classes 
into the mysteries of Socialism. Excesses occurred in the streets, 
and tumultuous scenes in numerous schools and reading rooms, On 
Easter Eve, when the Emperor and his family were assembled in 
prayer with the highest dignitaries of the State, revolutionary letters, 
one of which fell into the hands of the Emperor himself, were dis- 
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persed through the palace chapel. A revolution seemed imminent, 
and was in fact attempted, but in so barbarous a manner as to alarm 
all those in whom political excitement had left a vestige of reason. 
On the 22nd May a fire broke out in the great wooden market-hall 
of St. Petersburg. Other fires, chiefly in public buildings, followed in 
quick succession. During the tumult caused by these conflagrations, 
various insurrectionists and newsmen with revolutionary papers were 
arrested, and the printing-office of the secret revolutionary journal, 
the Velico-Russ, was discovered by accident in the neighbourhood of 
the imperial guard. A student was seized in the act of delivering the 
manuscript articles to be printed on the following day. Many officers 
and students were arrested in consequence of this discovery, but it 
remained more than doubtful whether they were connected in any 
way with the incendiaries. 

The Government now exerted all its energies to prevent disturb- 
ances. Power was given to the Governor-General to try the incen- 
diaries by martial law, the revolutionary clubs and reading-rooms 
were closed by the police, the Sunday-schools were put an end to, the 
power of the censor was rendered more severe, and it was publicly 
announced that every attempt at revolt would be visited with the 
greatest severity, but that the course of reform would proceed as 
before. 

On the 7th of Sept., 1862, the thousand years’ jubilee of Russia 
was to be celebrated at Novgorod, and there was an universal expec- 
tation that it would be marked by some great legislative act. These 
hopes were for the moment disappointed, but, three weeks later, two 
reforms were announced, namely the “ Fundamental Law,” remodel- 
ling the administration of justice, and a new law giving a certain 
amount of self-government to the provinces. The former justly 
excited universal enthusiasm. For a long time the corruption of the 
highest magistrates had been notorious, and the organisation of the 
courts of justice had been so bad as to make its due administration 
almost impossible. The absolute secrecy of civil and criminal proceed- 
ings, the written form of all transactions, and the numerous courts 
of appeal, had destroyed all confidence in the courts. The “ Funda- 
mental Law ” of Sept. 29,' 1862, promised the independence of the 
courts of justice from the executive, the public and oral character of 
the transactions, limitation of the courts of appeal, the introduction 
of a jury in criminal matters, the abolition of privileged jurisdictions, 
and the appointment of all judges by the State. 

By the side of these large improvements in the administration of 
justice appeared the plan for the self-government of the separate 
provinces. This project, as may be imagined, was of moderate 
dimensions, and showed that the Government had no idea of grant- 


(1) Old style. 
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ing constitutional privileges. The power of the provincial assemblies 
was, however, extended to the management of provincial property, 
to the construction and maintenance of public buildings and high- 
ways, the advancement of trade, the levying of taxes assessed by the 
authorities, and other matters of local importance. This measure 
was a decided advance, as all classes were represented in the assem- 
blies, but it has not worked well, and has already brought some of 
the assemblies into conflict with the Government. The struggle 
against the Government, supported as it was by all the educated 
classes, was apparently about to terminate in favour of representative 
institutions, when the Polish insurrection turned the tide of affairs, 
and saved the existing form of Government. It is well known that 
the aristocratic party amongst the Poles took part most unwillingly 
in that insurrection, and only joined in it from a sense of honour 
and loyalty to their country, after they saw that success was impos- 
sible. The Poles declare the insurrection to have been the work of 
the Russian Government, and have thanked a French writer who has 
published a work showing how the revolt was brought about.’ 

From the accession of Alexander II. the feeling of the Liberal 
parties in Russia had been favourable to the Poles. Public opinion 
had now suddenly changed, and every Russian agreed that he had 
but one duty, namely, to destroy every rebel who endangered 
the unity of Holy Russia. The most violent measures against the 
religion, property, and language of the Poles and Lithuanians were 
loudly applauded. The Government, with great skill, knew how to 
awaken Rassian ambition, and turned it to its own purposes. Oppo- 
sition to its will was represented as moral support given to the 
Western Powers in their attempt at interference, and all parties saw 
that their political credit would be annihilated if they could be 
accused of an understanding with the enemies of the endangered 
empire. The Government contrived to expel the passion for revolu- 
tion by the passion for nationality, and when Prince Gortchakoff 
contemptuously rejected the diplomatic intervention of the Western 
Powers, the whole of Russia became animated with the one idea of 
the annihilation of Poland, and the general enthusiasm imparted to 
the Government a strength which has not since left it. 

The new political system which has prevailed during the last five 
years sprung from the common task in which the democracy and the 
Government were united, namely, the subjugation of Poland. This 
system is the league between imperial absolutism and the peasant 
masses against the educated classes of society. The democrats and 
the socialists carry the peasants with them in their hate against the 
Poles of Poland and Lithuania, the Germans of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Curland, and of the Swedes of Finland. They desire to Rus- 


(1) ‘Les‘Faucheurs de la Mort.” 
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sianise these countries, and to extirpate the aristocratic rule of the 
educated classes, giving the balance of political power to the peasant 
class. On this democratic and national element the Government 
depends, and to gratify these allies, it is persecuting its loyal German 
and Swedish subjects. Once, fora moment, it appeared as if it might 
depart from this system, and again have recourse to the support of 
the nobles. On the 4th of April, 1866, Vladimir Karakosoff, who 
had been a student at Moscow, discharged a pistol at the Emperor 
as he was walking in the Summer Garden. It was soon proved that 
this man was no Pole, but a Russian socialist and democrat, and a 
member of a revolutionary society of Nihilists which aimed at the 
overthrow of property, state, church, marriage, and society, and which 
regarded the murder of the Czar as the first step in its great work 
of making Communism supreme. 

This event procured a momentary ascendency for the nobles. The 
Emperor solemnly declared that he perceived the necessity for the 
right of property, that he would support the conservative element of 
the State, and particularly the nobles, and would put down any 
agitation against them, let it proceed from whom it might; but 
notwithstanding this declaration, the socialist and national ideas, 
the latter of which are supposed to be favoured by the heir to the 
throne, became shortly afterwards again supreme. 

Russia, with her still disordered finances, her dissatisfied peasants, 
her discontented nobles, her seven millions of followers of the Old 
Faith, who are always banded together in secret opposition by the per- 
secution of the Government, her Nihilists, who would destroy every- 
thing like order and government at home, and her Philoslaavs, who 
would sweep away every change made in Russia by or since Peter the 
Great, and would destroy everything abroad to make Russia and the 
world synonymous, must have many troubles before her. But if she 
can maintain her system of common property in land, she has at her 
disposal a terrible weapon against Europe. Her Communist watch- 
word, “We have everywhere in the world to set the bondsman free,” will 
find an echo amongst the masses of the West, and the words of 
Cavour toa Russian diplomatist may prove to be true, “ The equal 
right you give your peasants to the soil is more dangerous to us Westerns 
than your armies.” 


F. Marx. 
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In a former article we said a few words on the state of obscurity and 
confusion into which, owing to the vast accumulation of case-law 
and innumerable statutes, our jurisprudence had been reduced ; and 
we indicated briefly the serious mischief resulting from this chaotic 
disorder. This led us to notice the remedy suggested by Bacon, two 
centuries and a half ago, for an evil visible even in his time; and to 
comment upon the project of those who, in our day, are at last 
endeavouring to work out the great master’s plan, and to condense, 
arrange, and simplify our law, by throwing it into the shape of a 
digest. We glanced at the Report of the Digest Commission, con- 
sidered the scheme it had devised for accomplishing the proposed 
object, and expressed our approbation of the idea of entrusting the 
preparation of the work to members of the Bar chosen by competi- 
tion. But while we stated our reasons for thinking that the less 
ambitious method of a digest would, on the whole, be the best mode 
of giving our law the rudiments of order, we maintained that its 
ultimate and matured form should be a Scientific Code, embodying 
in a clear and coherent text the whole range of our Corpus Juris, 
according to a logical arrangement. In the present article we shall 
examine briefly the remarkable specimen of legal skill in ascertain- 
ing and declaring rights, of a complicated and most important kind, 
which distinguished men in America have compiled for the State of 
New York as its Civil Code. For this Code is not only interesting 
in itself, as being a first attempt to combine and set forth in a 
methodical shape, the mass of our common law that bears on social 
relations and property in general—besides numerous statutes on the 
subject analogous to and identical with our own ; but, if we mistake 
not, it will be valuable, in its merits and its defects alike, to those 
who wish to see the form of our jurisprudence improved and re- 
modelled. By right we should include in our review the other 
codes of the same State, the Civil being one only of these; but our 
space precludes us from such a course, and we confine ourselves to 
the one confessedly the most original, important, and difficult. 

The history of the Civil Code of New York may be comprised in 
a few sentences. In the session of the Constitution in 1846, it was 
provided that the law of the State, which, being the same as our 
own in its essential features, had become nearly as vast and per- 
plexed, and was administered after a like fashion, should undergo a 
thorough amendment as regards its procedure, its form, and its 
substance. Two commissions were set on foot with this object, the 
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first charged to reform the practice and course of proceedings in the 
courts of justice; the second directed to frame the matter of the 
law itself into separate codes, according to a classification of subjects. 
The Practice Commission within a short time completed the 
Rules of Civil Procedure, which were at once adopted by the State, 
and also the Rules of Criminal Procedure, which, though strange to 
say, they were not adopted by it, now prevail in a large part of the 
Union ; and it succeeded in effecting the great change, pronounced by 
many of our lawyers impossible—and that, too, in a simple manner 
and with, it would seem, the best consequences—the fusion of the 
systems of law and equity. The second commission broke down 
in 1852; but, having been revived a few years afterwards, applied 
itself with praiseworthy diligence to its arduous and important 
labours. The method pursued by the commissioners—we quote the 
words of one of the most’eminent of them—was that suggested by 
the nature of the case, “to collect all the existing laws on the 
different subjects, then to reconcile what was contradictory, strike 
out what was superfluous, obsolete, or mischievous, add when there 
appeared to be deficiencies, arrange the whole in scientific order, and 
express each section in as concjse and exact language as possible.” 
The commissioners, moreover, not being restricted to a mere formal 
revision of the law, made many alterations in its substance, and 
introduced these, in appropriate terms, and in their proper place, 
into the collection of old matter already digested, the whole being 
thus made homogeneous. After labours which, we may well believe, 
“were almost incredible, the sections having been written and re- 
written many times, and printed and reprinted still oftener,” three 
codes, the Penal, the Political, and the Civil, together forming a 
Corpus Juris for the State, were composed, approved, and have been 
published. The whole work was completed within ten years, and 
it is comprised in the space of three not large volumes. 

Passing over the Penal and Political Codes, as separated from our 
present subject, we proceed to notice the Civil Code briefly. The 
commissioners have prefixed to it a very able and exhaustive preface, 
in which they vindicate the principle of codification from the 
arguments usually urged against it, and explain why it is especially 
applicable to the civil rights of persons and property. On this, 
however, we shall not dwell at length, for the reasoning by which 
the huge disorder of our jurisprudence has been defended, appears 
to us to have become obsolete in the gradual advancement of public 
intelligence. It is alleged, what is perfectly true, that no code, 
however perfect, can meet all the conceivable cases, which, in the 
continual flow of circumstance, can present themselves to be dealt 
with by it. But, in the first place, that is no reason why, as far as 
care and skill can provide, clear and définite rules should not be laid 
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down to include as many cases as possible; and, in the second, the 
tendency of codification is to evoke conceptions and principles of 
law, of general application to all kinds of instances. Then, it is 
said, that a collection of canons, expressed necessarily in somewhat 
abstract ‘language, can never have such a character of certainty as 
a system composed of numerous precedents; an objection that 
obviously condemns the process of generalisation in all spheres of 
thought, and that is peculiarly out of place in that of jurisprudence, 
it being notorious that the special distinctions of any given pre- 
cedent detract from its certainty when extended to any new set of 
circumstances. Next comes the argument, fallacious in itself, and 
plausible only because it rests on a palpable ambiguity of language, 
that a code is essentially inflexible, while law made up of judicial 
decisions is flexible and, so to speak, self-adapting. If it be meant 
by this that the text of a code ought to be as precise as language 
can make it, and that, on the other hand, a judge-made law becomes 
inevitably obscure and doubtful, the fact does not admit of dispute ; 
but that a series of rules of conduct should be capable of different 
interpretations and varying seems to us to be a strange ground of 
eulogium. If it be meant, however, that a judge-made law, even 
though aided by constant legislation, is moulded readily to the pro- 
gressive needs and uses of society in its growth, the result has been 
notoriously otherwise in the case of the common law of England ; 
it has not yet worked itself clear from the barbarism of the feudal 
ages, and to this hour, it contains doctrines at variance with scientific 
jurisprudence. It may be asserted safely in opposition to this that 
the very process of codification suggests improvements in any body 
of law; and if a code, when being compiled, reform the existing 
legal system according to an enlightened standard, and if, as should 
always be the case, it be periodically revised and amended, it 
obviously must be a powerful means of making laws as perfect as 
possible. Moreover, if there were any weight in these frivolous and 
exploded objections, the inherent advantages of a code would far 
more than redress the balance. 

To come, however, to the Code itself, as a specimen of the reform 
and classification of law in one of its most considerable departments. 
It comprises more than two thousand sections, which embrace the 
whole range of the rights of persons in their social relations and of 
the rights of property; and it falls into four general divisions. The 
first division defines the civil condition of the different persons in the 
state; sets out their rights as individuals simply; and proceeds to 
declare their several relations “ under the heads of marriage, divorce, 
husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, master and 
servant.” The second division relates to property in its two branches 
cf real and personal, and deals with “the various interests therein, 
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its acquisition by occupancy, accession, transfer, will or succession, 
restrictions on accumulation and alienation, the conditions and quali- 
fications of ownership, uses, and powers ; the making, inferpretation, 
and execution of testaments, and special provisions respecting corpora- 
tions, copyright, shipping, and navigation.” The subject of the third 
division is Obligations in the widest sense, “‘whether springing from 
contract or from operation of law; their definition, interpretation, 
transfer, and extinction by performance, offer of performance, pre- 
vention of performance, or other means; the object and consideration 
of contracts, the parties thereto, and the consent given by them, 
whether obtained by duress, coercion, fraud, undue influence, or mis- 
take ;” and after this general review of the matter, particular obli- 
gations are considered under the titles of ‘sale and exchange, deposit, 
loans, leasing, service, carriage, trust, agency, partnership, in- 
surance, indemnity, guaranty, lien, and negotiable instruments.” 
The fourth division treats of the modes “of relief given for the 
violation of private rights, and the means of enforcing their obser- 
vance, whether compensatory, specific, or preventive, and the measure 
of damages when compensation is given.” The Code ends with pro- 
visions on “ the special relations of debtor and creditor, and with 
several general maxims of jurisprudence.” 

Looking generally at the Code as a whole, some objections may be 
obviously urged against this distribution of its subjects. The classi- 
fication of its divisions is neither scientific nor exact; the arrange- 
ment of the subordinate parts is not in accordance with accurate 
logic or a deep conception of jurisprudence. For instance, there is 
no definition of what is meant by personal property ; a number of 
rights which belong to this head are arbitrarily excluded from it, 
and placed under that of Obligations; and we cannot understand 
why corporations, which evidently should be considered as persons, 
are dealt with under the title of property, that is, with reference to 
their mere accidents. It is not philosophical to treat trusts, first as 
respects the beneficial interests in land or personalty embraced by 
them, and then, in another department of the Code, as respects the 
complicated rights and duties of persons in fiduciary relations: it 
would have been better to have included the whole subject in a single 
division, and to have laid it out in consecutive sections. The term 
obligation is made to apply to a vast mass of legal liabilities which 
should, we think, have been more subdivided ; for example, obliga- 
tions arising from convention, and from inferences drawn by the law 
itself, and obligations resulting from wrong, are ranged under the 
same category, and connected without much regard for order. This 
induces a certain confusion of thought, and, in the instance of this 
code, has made a part of it unsatisfactory and meagre; the sections 
on what lawyers call Torts being imperfect and falling far short of 
VOL. VIII. N.S. Z 
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a complete analysis of the subject. The fourth division, instead of 
being parted off from the others by plain distinctions, is an unme- 
thodical supplement to them, compiled to make up their short- 
comings ; it does not perform this office well; and its parts have 
little relation with each other, hang together badly, and are inhar- 
monious. Occasionally, moreover, the definitions of the Code are 
not as precise as they might have been, and seem to us rather weak 
and inadequate. This is, we think, especially the case, where an 
attempt has been made to express in terms what may be called the 
Ethics of Law—a subject no doubt of extreme difficulty, and in a 
chaotic state in our jurisprudence, but as regards which we had 
expected that more success would have been attainable. For example, 
the account of what constitutes fraud, undue influence, malice, or 
mistake, appears to us imperfect and shallow; and the same remark 
applies, in part, to other somewhat analogous descriptions. Now and 
then, too, though not often, the phraseology of some of the sections 
is not so exact as we could have wished; we would refer especially 
to a few relating to covenants running with the land, to mortgages, 
and to negotiable instruments. 

Nevertheless, after making every deduction for imperfections of 
this kind, we can safely affirm that this Code is a masterly effort to 
condense and arrange a huge congeries of case-law and of statutes 
essentially the same as our own; that the changes it has wrought in 
the system are, for the most part, of very great value, in a social 
and political point of view; that it has accomplished a reform in a 
cognate jurisprudence which may well serve as a model to ourselves. 
Its broad and most striking features are that it gives definite and 
intelligible form to a shapeless chaos of case-law and of legislation 
built up upon it; that it reduces to comparative certainty a vast array 
of decisions and doctrines scattered up and down in hundreds of 
volumes, imbedded in masses of obscuring facts, and frequently con- 
flicting or perplexed ; that while it evokes, and sets out in language 
clear and logical for the most part, what is sound and rational in 
a jurisprudence identical in the main with our own, it excludes what 
is obsolete and worthless, and substitutes what is in accordance with 
the requirements of existing society ; and finally, that it completes 
these results in the narrow compass of a single volume. Looking at 
it as a whole, it expresses briefly and accurately the various rights 
of persons, with certain important modifications; it removes from 
the law of real property a great deal of obstructive feudal rubbish, 
and recasts much of it in a better mould; and it takes up the law of 
Personal Property and Mercantile Law in its different branches, and 
without considerable alterations in their substance, it unfolds their 
principles and gives them form. That the practical advantages of 
the Code will be great, appears to us not to admit.of question. It 
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will not put an end to litigation, as some enthusiasts may heve 
dreamed, and make rights so evident and certain that disputes con- 
cerning them may be solved without an appeal to courts of justice. 
But, in the language of its compilers, it will happily “clear the 
lawyers’ shelves ;”’ it “ will save an enormous amount of labour in 
searching reports and drawing inferences, and so facilitate the busi- 
ness of the courts ;” it will “settle numberless disputed questions 
which the courts have not been able to settle ;”’ it will * effect reforms 
in the frame of the law which could be only effected by simultaneous 
and comprehensive legislation ;” and it will “diffuse among the 
people a more accurate knowledge of their rights and duties than 
could be obtained by any other means.” In a word, the Code will 
simplify rights, will greatly help adjudicating on them, will make 
useful improvements in them, and will speed the general progress of 
enlightenment. 

Looking more particularly at the contents of the Code, we may 
consider it from two points of view, as it merely abridges and arranges 
law and as respects the changes it has introduced into it. It is 
difficult within our narrow limits to give an idea of the skill with 
which, except in a very few instances, the former process has been 
carried out, or of the measure of the resulting benefits. Over a wide 
range of subjects of jurisprudence what had been scattered up and 
down in confusion in an immense mass of reports and statutes, or 
buried in heaps of obstructing stuff, is brought out in succinct pro- 
portions and set forth in regular order ; and what had been obscure 
and perplexing on account of obsolete or doubtful decisions, is made 
comparatively clear and certain. Doctrines, previously only to be 
collected, and that imperfectly, from an array of examples, are 
enounced once for all with distinctness; huge groups of precedents 
are, as it were, searched, and found to yield intelligible principles ; 
light and order are made to penetrate the thicket of dubious Cases 
in which numbers of litigants have lost their time and their fortunes. 
These excellences are especially visible in the sections relating to the 
status of minors, of lunatics, and of imbecile persons, to the right of 
immunity from defamation, and to the characteristics of that wrong, 
to the nature and other incidents of ownership, to the interpretation 
of written instruments, to the rules of accession to real property, to 
the essential elements of obligations and to the conditions of their 
performance, to the inherent qualities of valid contracts, and to the 
peculiarities of these species, and finally to some of the maxims of 
jurisprudence. Even the mere process of simple arrangement has 
been productive of most useful consequences. The law, for instance, 
as to rights of water, has been tolerably well settled in our juris- 
prudence, after many conflicts and bad decisions. But though it can 
be found well laid down in our books, it will be found only after 
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a great deal of labour ; and certainly nowhere will its salient features 
be seen expressed in the lucid brevity of this single section of the 
Code, quoted by us as a fair example of the work :—“ The owner of 
lands owns water standing thereon, or flowing over or under its 
surface, but not forming a definite stream. Water running in a 
definite stream, formed by nature, over or under the surface, may be 
used by him as long as it remains there; but he may not prevent 
the natural flow of the stream, or of the natural spring from which 
it commences its definite course, nor pursue, nor pollute it.” 

How valuable have been the results of the Code in the work of 
abridgment and re-arrangement, will be seen at once on an exami- 
nation of a single branch of our jurisprudence, which may serve as a 
general illustration. Every English lawyer is well acquainted with 
the difficulty and abstruseness of the law of servitudes, that is, of those 
rights imposed on land in virtue of the ownership of other land, and 
continuing while this relation exists. This part of our law has 
grown up slowly and irregularly in the course of centuries; it is 
made up of doctrines of feudal origin, connected with the strict 
rules of tenures, and of principles derived from the civil law; it is 
still far from settled or matured ; and it is contained in a huge body 
of precedents, many of these being obsolete and useless, and many 
impossible to reconcile with each other. Perhaps for these reasons 
it was selected by our Digest Commission as a subject to test the 
capabilities of those aspiring to the task of preparing and com- 
piling the proposed digest; and, as it presented a great number of 
intricate and uncertain problems, it was an excellent selection for 
this purpose. What kinds of servitudes can be created so as not to 
alter the mode of tenure by laying extraordinary burdens on land ? 
what rights essentially akin to servitudes can exist apart from the 
ownership of land? how far servitudes are capable of alienation ? 
what servitudes are, so to speak, revived, when the lands affected are 
divided anew, after having been for a time united? what servitudes 
are presumed by inference? in what manner servitudes are to be 
ascertained? under what conditions these rights are held to have 
been suspended or extinguished ? All these questions, in the actual 
state of the laws of England, are extremely perplexing, and can be 
only answered, and that doubtfully, after examining and comparing 
a multitude of decisions, some utterly contradictory to each other. 
But this Code has settled many of these points, and declared distinctly 
the rules on the subject, within the brief compass of four pages, and 
that simply by digesting with care the crude mass of materials 
at hand, and shaping them into a coherent sequence. Any com- 
petent person will see at a glance what a large amount of obscure 
law has been compressed into this one paragraph and reduced to a 
high degree of certainty :—“ A servitude is extinguished by (1) the 
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vesting of the right to the servitude, and to the servient tenement in 
the same person; (2) by the destruction of the servient tenement ; 
(3) by the performance of any act upon either tenement by the 
owner of the servitude, or with his assent, which is incompatible with 
its nature or exercise; or (4) when the servitude was acquired by 
enjoyment, by disuse thereof by the owner of the servitude for the 
period prescribed for acquiring a title of enjoyment.” 

We come now to glance at the changes introduced into the law by 
the Code. They will be found in each of its four divisions, but are 
most remarkable in the sections relating to the rights of persons and 
to real property. In the chapter on general personal rights, a mere 
insult is made actionable ; the right of protection from defamation is 
extended to a class of imputations which the House of Lords pro- 
nounced “ most odious,” but declared that our law could not reach ; 
and the remedy for seduction is cleared of fictions and rendered 
applicable to an increased number of instances. On the other hand, 
the grounds on which matter prima facie defamatory is excused from 
reasons of public and social interest, are enlarged, and made more 
definite and exact; and a newspaper is protected if it reports with- 
out malice “any judicial, /egislatjre, or other public proceedings,” are 
affirmation of a rational principle, the uncertainty of the existence 
of which in our law has subjected an English newspaper within the 
last few months, to very grievous and costly litigation. Passing on 
to the chapters on personal relations, the law of marriage and of the 
adoption of children has undergone a considerable alteration, and is 
extremely different from that of this empire. Our marriage laws, it 
is needless to say, are so complicated, unequal, and varying, so 
diversified by sectarian influences, and so different in the three 
kingdoms, that they have long been the reproach of our jurispru- 
dence, and they are now under the consideration of a commission, 
which has recommended a large reform. We have no space to 
dwell on them here, it must be enough to say that the English 
law, sufficiently sound in its general principles, draws an invidious 
distinction in the mode of celebration, offensive to Nonconformists 
and others; that the Scotch law is perniciously vague and most 
perilous in its practical results; that the Irish law, reflecting the 
image of Protestant ascendency and Catholic inferiority, is a medley 
of harsh and obscure privilegia; and that these clashing systems 
have been productive of very mischievous consequences. The Code, 
after laying down guarantees for securing deliberateness in making 
the contract, publicity, and notice to persons interested, establishes 
a uniform rule for the celebration of marriages that seems perfectly 
just; and it provides a mode of general registration unencumbered 
by the difficulties of that in force here, which is well entitled to our 
attention. \ We shall not dwell upon the other sections of the Code 
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that have reference to marriage; the old common-law age of fourteen 
and twelve for entering into the contract should, we think, have 
been changed, and facilities have been given to separation and 
divorce not in accordance with English ideas. The alteration effected 
by the Code on the subject of the adoption of children is extremely 
bold, and, on the whole, judicious. It abolishes the rule of the 
common law which gives parents absolute authority over their 
children up to a certain age, although they have deserted them for 
years; and it enables such children to be adopted by third persons 
under certain conditions,—a reform which the commissioners believe 
will be of no little social advantage. 

It is, however, in the important relation which has been called the 
foundation of civil society, that the changes brought about by the 
Code are peculiarly striking and not least valuable. ‘In the law of 
husband and wife,” says Story, “are seen the old fossil footprints of 
feudalism. The law relating to women tends to make every family 
a barony, a monarchy, a despotism; of which the man is the baron, 
king, or despot, and the wife the dependent, serf, or slave.” It is 
hardly necessary to dwell on the mischiefs resulting from the com- 
mon-law rules that mark out the position of husband and wife, and 
that long ago would have been got rid of here, had not our system 
of marriage settlements interfered with them in the interests of the 
rich, or had the poorer classes had much influence in moulding our 
jurisprudence. It must suffice to say that, from the general doctrine 
that the husband and wife are one person in law, have been deduced 
the pernicious consequences—that the entire personal property of a 
woman, and her real property in a great measure, and even the 
earnings of her industry and skill, belong to her husband from the 
fact of marriage; and that, save through the intervention of trustees, 
a husband cannot contract with his wife, or emancipate her from 
these rigid provisions. On the other hand, with iniquitous logic, the 
law makes a husband responsible for the debts of his wife before 
marriage, and for all civil injuries committed by her; and it affords 
the wife a perilous latitude in binding him by the engagements she 
makes, Not a month passes that some practical illustration of the 
plain evils of this state of things does not find its way into the public 
prints, and it cannot be doubted that they cause much inconvenience 
among the humbler classes. The Code puts an end to these results 
by simply inverting the common-law rule which makes husband and 
wife one as regards personal status and property, and by altering 
their mutual relations. While it gives the husband a certain supre- 
macy, and imposes on him a reasonable liability, by constituting him 
the head of the family, and obliging him to maintain his wife and 
children, it assures to the wife a title to her property in whatever 
manner it may be acquired ; protects her in this respect from inter- 
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ference ; and enables her to enter into contracts with her husband, 
and thus to be in a great degree independent. On the other hand, 
it relieves the husband almost completely from the unfair liabilities 
attached to him by the common law in consequence of the marital 
relation. In a word, contemplating husband and wife as distinct, 
and not as a single person, it follows the principle out to its con- 
sequences as regards their mutual rights to property. 

With respect to the law of real property, the changes effected by 
the Code are great. We cannot pretend here to give an outline of 
even the general doctrines of this law, the least rational part of our 
jurisprudence. The English law of real property is a curious in- 
stance how feudal conceptions can be compelled gradually to accom- 
modate themselves to the exigencies of modern society, but imper- 
fectly, and with unsatisfactory results ; and how a system can be thus 
built up that can be made to work, but with loss and waste, and with 
great inequality in its operation. That law draws an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between interests in land that has no sound foundation, and 
simply represents feudal notions ; and it has established a system of 
rules on this at once technical and difficult to comprehend, and mis- 
chievous in their practical consequences. At common law the sacred 
freehold can be granted only for an absolute estate with the addition 
of proper words of limitation; no future interests can be created in 
it except in a continuous sequence; and if it be granted with the 
clearest intention that the grantee is to take for life only, but a line 
of succession by descent is indicated, this becomes a gift of the fee- 
simple. On the other hand, a term of years in land is a mere chattel 
at common law; it is not capable of being limited in succession ; 
and a grant of it for life or otherwise carries to the object the entire 
interest. Rights in land are thus made extremely complicated ; it 
becomes most difficult to reconcile them with the actual requirements 
of daily life ; and though legislation, judicial decisions, and the rules 
of equity, have given their aid, it is surprising how intricate is the 
result, and how needlessly perplexing and costly. Who, skilled in 
the mysteries of conveyancing, does not know the subtleties of con- 
tingent remainders; of shifting, springing, and contingent uses; of 
executory trusts, devises, and bequests—the expedients by which 
real-property law has been made painfully to answer its ends? And 
who has not marvelled on the pernicious refinements by which the 
rule in Shelley’s case, itself irrational, has been explained away, 
with the result only as yet of creating a debateable ground for legal 
controversy, in which many a fortune has been squandered? Add 
to this other plain defects in the system—the absurd presumption 
in favour of joint-tenancies (a feudal and very mischievous rule)— 
the costly method by which estates tail are evaded and rendered of 
no use—the latitude given to strict settlements—the enormous 
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expense involved in mortgages—the doctrines of tacking, and the 
legal estate (in our opinion essentially unjust)—and the absence of 
a general mode of registering the evidences to the title of land—and 
few will doubt that the amending hand in our law of real property 
is needed. 

Such a state of things makes this branch of the law incomprehensible 
and costly to meddle with; and it throws a grievous burden on some 
of the less wealthy classes. A rich nobleman or esquire seeks as a 
matter of course a conveyancer’s skill if he wishes to settle or devise 
his estate, and all legal difficulties are thus avoided, but this is often 
beyond the means of a yeoman or an inferior landowner; but should 
such a person attempt to deal with his lands without this costly 
advice, the result probably would be a ruinous lawsuit. The Code in 
a great degree provides a security against these serious evils, and 
reforms the law of real property in a rational and satisfactory 
manner. It almost wholly annuls the distinction between freehold 
and chattel estates—one fruitful source of difficulty and expense— 
by enabling them to be limited and settled according to the intentions 
of the persons interested, and without regard to obsolete techni- 
calities. It abolishes the doctrine that words of limitation are 
necessary toa grant of the fee-simple; permits lands to be granted 
in a succession of future interests without regard to tenure; and by 
getting rid of the rule in Shelley’s case, puts an end to a most 
technical absurdity, and closes up a rich mine for lawyers. Again, 
it simplifies the whole system of contingent remainders, uses, and 
trusts, by changing them into future estates without regard to their 
peculiar differences, and, by a singularly bold reform, it converts 
the beneficial into the absolute interest, in all cases except when the 
intervention of trustees is necessary, thus dispensing with useless 
but costly conveyancing. Moreover, it reverses the old presumption 
of joint tenancies made upon feudal reasoning; it gets rid once for all 
of estates tail, and of the mode by which they are barred ; it con- 
tracts considerably the period within which land or other property 
can be tied up; it sweeps away the obsolete doctrines which still 
embarrass the law of mortgage, and reduces mortgages to mere 
securities ; it makes time determine the precedence of mortgages, and 
abolishes tacking and the rules that gave an unfair preference to the 
legal estate ; and it establishes a system of general registration, in 


property. These Changes, daring and comprehensive alike, are 
certainly in a right direction: they produce simplicity, order, and 
clearness in the exercise of all rights connected with land; they 
bring the law more into harmony with common sense and 


scientific conceptions ; and they will greatly reduce its expense in 
practice. 
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Two of the greatest changes in the law of real property remain 
to be noticed. This is not the place to comment upon the English 
law of primogeniture, by which freehold lands not otherwise dis- 
posed of by will or settlement devolve on the heir to the exclusion 
of every one else in a family, or on its numerous social con- 
sequences. The rule, obviously unjust in the extreme, and main- 
tained only because it is supposed to keep large estates for an 
aristocracy together, is very unequal in its application, for it has no 
reference to the great mass of lands held by leases for years; and in 
the great majority of instances it has practically been either evaded 
or modified by testamentary or other arrangements. Primogeniture 
in its actual results affects only a part of the land of England; like 
many other doctrines of our law it levies a heavy tax on the com- 
munity in expedients devised to exclude its operation; and its 
ultimate tendency probably is to create a proprietary of large owners, 
with estates drowned in debt, to provide for the support of the juniors 
of their families. The Code abolishes these inequalities and mischiefs 
by assimilating the devolution of real property in all respects to 
that of personalty ; it vests the lands of those dying intestate with 
their other possessions in personal representatives, and distributes 
them among the next of kin according to a fixed scale of pro- 
portion. We are still probably a little way off the prospect of 
such a change in England; but equity and reason will triumph 
at last; and in the meantime the provisions of the Code in this 
respect deserve to be studied. The second alteration we have 
referred to will be thought by many a great alteration, but it is 
in harmony with our earliest customs, and rests on good grounds of 
pubic policy. The law of England, as is well known, makes no 
prevision for the family of a man whose debts at his death exceed 
his property; it exposes them to beggary as a penalty for im- 
prudence for which they are often in no wise responsible. This 
harsh rule breathes the very spirit of commercial oligarchy, and in 
some degree promotes pauperism and social disorder. The Code, 
imitating in this particular the codes of France and of other nations, 
withdraws a part of the property of an intestate from liability to his 
debts, and secures it to his immediate relations, protecting them 
thus from absolute ruin. This reserve, however, is only a small one; 
it neither militates against the safety of credit, nor encourages pro- 
fligacy or extravagance. 

The changes effected by the Code in the law of personal property 
and of commerce are less important than those we have noticed. 
In these branches of jurisprudence, the law of New York, like that 
of England, was at all times comparative’y rational ; it had grown up 
in a modern age ; it had been created by great judges deeply versed 
in the civil law of Rome and in the principles of the law of nations. 
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Here, therefore, little was to be done except to arrange the matter 
in hand; and we have already stated in what manner the Code has 
accomplished this object. We would refer, however, to some reforms ; 
for instance, the rule has been abolished that choses in action cannot 
be assigned ; the law as to pledges has been remodelled ; the statute 
of frauds has been recast ; some new principles have been introduced 
with respect to contracts, the consideration for them, and the con- 
stituents of unlawful contracts; the law of bailments has been in 
part changed ; and the law of shipping, of insurance, and of partner- 
ship, hes been in some particulars modified. Our space, however, 
has been exhausted, and we can offer one observation only. Great 
as the excellence of this Code is, and regretting as we do that 
English lawyers have not been the first to throw their own law into 
a homogeneous and scientific form, we think the Digest Com- 
missioners were right in resolving that our law should go through 
the preliminary process of a digest before it was finally reduced into 
a code, and we repeat what we have said on this subject. For, in 
the first place, this Code of New York would in all probability have 
been better than it is, had it been evolved out of a previous digest ; 
and, in the second, having regard to the striking reforms contained 
in it, our law, were it codified now, would certainly not include 
these ; and a digest will be the best means of leading up to this 
desirable result. 


W. O’Connor Morris. 
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In one of the numerous tributes to the worth of the late Lord 
Clarendon which writers of every party have combined to render, it 
was said that “few ministers can expect the posthumous fame which 
has sometimes been won too cheaply in former generations.” This 
statement is made in anticipation of the verdict of posterity, who are 
likely, it is supposed, to accord to the memory of Lord Clarendon a 
less distinguished estimate than his solid services and great industry 
would have commanded fifty years ago. We have no intention of 
discussing either the past services or the future reputation of Lord 
Clarendon. But the theory which seems to rest a statesman’s title 
to fame upon the practical work which he has accomplished, is sug- 
gestive of some interesting reflections, especially at a time when 
English ministers are so much before the public eye, and are so 
engrossed in legislative work as they are required to be at the present 
day. 

It is a poor compliment, if not a mark of ingratitude, to the many 
able and meritorious politicians to whom England is indebted for the 
social and political progress of the last century, to say that it is 
not by services of this nature that the highest reputations have been 
won. Yet that is really the truth. It is surely a very striking cir- 
cumstance that since the accession of the House of Hanover those 
statesmen who have made the deepest mark on their own generation, 
and have attracted most strongly the sympathies of succeeding ones, 
have not, as a rule, been men with whom the memory of great legis- 
lative measures is associated. The fame of Sir Robert Walpole is as 
fresh as it was a hundred years ago; yet what measure of consequence 
was passed during the whole of his long administration? Not one. 
Nor was this because no reforms were asked for, nor because public 
men in general were disinclined to take them up. When Lord 
Stanhope died in 1721, he had in preparation a measure for the 
relief of Roman Catholics, and he had previously introduced one 
for the relief of Protestant Dissenters. The Peerage Bill which 
had failed in 1719 was to have been revived in a less odious 
form: officers in the army were to be exempted from dismissal 
by the Crown except after trial by court-martial; and other 
measures of considerable practical importance were under con- 
sideration at the time, which at Walpole’s accession to power 
were all quietly dropped, though having been in Stanhope’s ministry 
he must have given an implied consent to them. Whether if Lord 
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Stanhope had lived and carried all or any of these measures he 
would have enjoyed the reputation of Walpole, is another question, 
and one we suppose which few would answer in the affirmative. But 
our present point is that Walpole did gain a high and enduring 
reputation as a great statesman anda valuable public servant without 
troubling himself at all about legislative work; without leaving 
behind him a single first-class measure which bears his name. His 
fame is founded on his character. All the anecdotes of him that 
have been handed down to us are full of character. Nil te quesiveris 
extra was eminently applicable to him as to others of the same stamp. 
His influence upon the minds of all around him had not to be acquired 
by the tedious process of proving to them his legislative abilities. 
It was simply the moral ascendency of a strong character, with which 
neither the finest intellect nor most spotless integrity by themselves 
can cope in the long run. He stands out as one of the most memorable 
figures in English history ; and in one sense he did nothing. 

Let us go on to the next great name upon the list, Lord Chatham. 
Of course it will be said that he conducted the Seven Years’ War, 
and can we call that nothing? Certainly not.% But the glorious 
results of that war were due much less to Chatham’s practical 
ability, than to the influence of his character upon the military and 
naval services. Lord Macaulay “cannot discern in his arrangements 
any appearance of profound or dexterous combinations.” His expe- 
ditions against the French coast, says the critic, were ‘costly and 
absurd.” All that Lord Stanhope can say in reply to the objections 
which have been urged against his scheme for the capture of Quebec, 
is that “‘it is easy to cavil.” But it is difficult to refute the force of 
them ; or to help believing that it was to the genius of Wolfe much 
more than to the skill of Pitt that England was indebted for escaping 
a great disaster. After the conclusion of the war Pitt’s career was 
certainly not one of legislative industry or even of administrative 
usefulness. He not only did nothing himself, but was the cause of 
doing nothing in others. The secret of his power then lay in the 
man himself. From such characters as these no proof of their right 
to govern is required. They are accepted without question; and 
may do, or leave undone, exactly as much as they please. 

His son seems to have been the one man in modern times who, 
with the extraordinary force of character which distinguished Wal- 
pole and Lord Chatham, combined great legislative industry. That 
he had chances which other men had not, may be true. But that 
is nothing to the present purpose. The men who had not the 
chances succeeded in making an equally profound impression on the 
public mind, and have established as firm a hold upon the admira- 
tion of future ages. Take Fox. Is it in virtue of his eloquence 
that his name is imperishable? Men scarcely, if at all, second 
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to him as orators are now known only to the students of Parlia- 
mentary history. Is it in virtue of his reckless prodigality, and 
the intrepid extravagance which created such social sensations ? 
Neither the one nor the other explains the quality of his reputa- 
tion. The vivid idiosyncrasy of the man explains it all. Take 
again Pitt’s favourite pupil, Mr. Canning. He is only known 
us Mr. Canning. A certain number of persons, no doubt, have 
a vague idea of his having called a new world into existence. 
But only a few know what the expression means; and of those 
few scarce a third admire him for using it. He is likewise 
understood at one period of his life “to have sent a British fleet to 
the Tagus.” But that with the nation at large is a mere phrase. 
There are no distinct measures which are spoken of directly as his 
own. We have no Canning Emancipation Act, or Canning Union 
Act, or Canning Ecclesiastical Commission, or Canning Parlia- 
mentary Reform Bill. His fame was won, not by his offspring, but 
by himself. Subtracting from him everything that clusters round 
him in the shape of actual deeds, we have the individual left distinct 
from and independent of them all. Now some men have no kernel. 
They are, so to speak, all shell. Some ministers have no self. They 
are all measures. And a mistake to which people at the present day 
are peculiarly prone, is to estimate the former by the latter. Do 
any of the great men we have mentioned deserve to have it said of 
them that their reputation was won too cheaply? We don’t suppose 
that any one of them was a man of such remarkable application as 
Lord Clarendon. But consider their influence over other people. 
Is not this the truest sign of greatness ? 

The last man upon our list is an almost perfect illustration of our 
theory. What could have induced a Prime Minister of England to 
offer an important cabinet office, requiring great knowledge of busi- 
ness, to a young man of three-and-twenty, who had neither wealth, 
rank, nor family connections to support him? Yet such was the 
offer made by Mr. Perceval to Lord Palmerston at a moment of con- 
siderable difficulty, when he was seeking to fortify the front bench 
by every means at his command. Lord Palmerston was never an 
idle man. On the contrary, he was fond of work. But up to that 
time he had enjoyed no opportunity of demonstrating his capacity. 
And it must have been from reports as to what manner of man he 

. was that Mr. Perceval derived his conclusions. And now, what was 
Lord Palmerston’s career? How did he justify that confidence 
which the whole nation eventually reposed in him; which no errors 
of judgment nor mistakes in manner could disturb, and which has 
perhaps never been equalled since the days of the two Pitts? Was 
it by the wisdom of his measures? Was it by a long life devoted to 

the removal of abuses, the mitigation of oppressive laws, the relief 
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of a neglected population, and the improvement of his countrymen 
in general? Such questions can only raise a smile in connection 
with the name of Palmerston. Was it the stainless honour and dis- 
interested devotion of Lord Rockingham? was it the scornful magna- 
nimity of Pitt, that won for him the homage of a nation? Of the 
political morality of Lord Palmerston the best that can be said is, 
that it was not below the average. His magnanimity was about 
upon a par with it. It was not, therefore, by force of either his 
moral virtues or his legislative ability that he won the high place 
among English statesmen which he occupied at his death, and 
which, in our judgment at least, he will long continue to occupy. 
It was pre-eminently, in his case, by the force of character alone 
that he rose without an effort over the heads of statesmen who had 
long been his official superiors. When the nation was perplexed it 
fell into the arms of the man who showed this predominating 
quality. We yield to no one in appreciation of the late Lord Derby, 
and had he, in addition to his many other brilliant gifts, possessed 
this one essential quality, he would have been the most renowned 
politician of his time. But force of character is exactly what he 
had not. He was unequal to the occasion. And the man who 
had it, inferior as he was in many other important qualifica- 
tions, stepped into the place without a struggle. And how did 
he keep it when he had got it? It has been the fashion to 
compliment Lord Palmerston on his extraordinary astuteness, his 
knowledge of the House, and his skill in the management of 
parties. We don’t mean to say that these compliments were wholly 
undeserved. But they have been carried a great deal too far. 
These qualities did not save him from committing gross blunders, 
from giving great offence to members of his own party, and from 
provoking against himself three hostile coalitions. The foreign 
policy of his Cabinet is a byword. Its domestic policy was a 
blank. The budgets of Mr. Gladstone were the sole sign of vitality 
which this popular administration exhibited. On what, then, did it 
rest? On that one all-sufficient foundation which we have been 
throughout insisting on—the foundation on which repose the repu- 
tations of Walpole, Chatham, Fox, and Canning—the character of 
the individual. 

It will be replied, of course, that all these men were celebrated 
foreign ministers, that a province comparatively withdrawn from 
the public gaze was the theatre of their greatness, and that in their 
despatches and correspondence we must look for their political 
achievements, their reform bills, their free-trade bills, their emanci- 
pation acts. Walpole, however, enjoys no particular distinction as 
a foreign minister, and even if he did it would be only putting 
our original proposition in another shape, For what was it that gave 
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their whole influence to the documents in question? Was it a pro- 
found acquaintance with continental affuirs, personal knowledge of 
all the leading statesmen in Europe, exceptional sagacity in fore- 
seeing the course of events? If we look for the men who possessed 
these qualifications we shall not find them in the front rank of 
statesmen. Lord Chesterfield, Lord Shelburne, Lord Castlereagh, 
might boast of them. But not Walpole, not Chatham, not Canning, 
not to anything like the same extent, Lord Palmerston. Their 
influence has still to be traced back to the same spring, their 
character, which infused a meaning into all they wrote, incommuni- 
cable by mere intellectual cleverness, or practical experience, or even 
inflexible resolution. Without character the first wants weight, the 
second spirit, and the third nobility. Their power was the simple 
triumph of the abnormis sapientia, the congenital moral superiority, 
which marks the great man as distinct from the merely able one. 
But now we come to a still important consideration. Not only were 
the statesmen we have mentioned something more than foreign 
ministers, but their administration of foreign affairs was not, with 
one exception, their chief passport to fame. We must not confound 
a war minister with a foreign minister. Chatham’s reputation rests, 
as far as it rests upon any active part which he played in the 
government of the country, on his successful conduct of a great war, 
and we have seen to what he owed his success. Of his diplomatic 
talents the nation has heard but little. The personal superiority of 
Canning which ob/iged him to be Prime Minister is what strikes one 
more in looking back on his career, than all his despatches to the 
monarchs. And as for Lord Palmerston, it may almost be said that 
the full bloom of his popularity only came when he had left the 
Foreign Office. It was during the ten years that succeeded the fall 
of the coalition, that the reputation of Lord Palmerston took its final 
shape and magnitude. He had been greatly admired previously, 
but he had not been equally trusted. His energy was thought to 
border on officiousness, his vivacity on futility. If we were “all 
proud of him,” some of us were certainly suspicious of him. But 
when he settled, so to speak, and formed a cabinet of his own, he 
speedily became the object of unbounded confidence. The reputation 
of Lord Palmerston as Premier, was not only greater in degree, 
but different in kind from, his reputation as foreign minister. And 
it is the former reputation that will live, instinct with a meaning of 
its own. The last ten years of his life, during which he did nothing, 
will weigh more with posterity than the whole three score and ten 
during a great part of which he was so active. 
Let us now look to another class of statesmen, those whose repu- 
tation depends more on what they did than on what they were. 
Lord Grey is the Reform Bill. That is what he is. To the popular 
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mind he is nothing more. He carried one of the greatest measures 
of modern times. He powerfully contributed to others of hardly 
less importance. And yet where is he? If you mention Lord 
Grey to a commercial traveller, the man immediately thinks of 
Gatton and O]d Sarum, and the bloated aristocrat who threatened to 
return his black footman to the House of Commons. If you men- 
tioned Mr. Canning or Mr. Fox he would say, “ Ah, wonderful men, 
sir, wonderful men!” He would remember them for themselves. 
Take, again, a name that we are sure no Englishman would wish 
to mention without sincere respect, Sir Robert Peel. His reputation 
belongs to the same genus as Lord Grey’s. Peel is the Bank Act, 
the Emancipation Act, the Ecclesiastical Commission, the Income Tax, 
Maynooth, and Free Trade, an accumulation of measures under 
which the individual is lost. Nobody, certainly, except perhaps 
his personal friends, remembers in him that distinct individuality 
which clothes the memory of the other great statesmen we have 
mentioned. The man is forgotten in his works. We are not now 
arguing the justice or the injustice of posterity. We simply assert 
what we believe to be the fact. And we must not be understood to 
mean that force of character and legislative industry are incompatible 
with each other. We have brilliant exceptions which prove the con- 
trary. All we say is that the second does not prove the first, and that 
it is the first and not the second which is the surest recommendation 
to posterity ; where character and measures go together, the measures 
of course will bear the impress of the character. But there is nothing 
racy of the individual in anything that Peel did, unless perhaps it was 
his manner of doing it. He will certainly fill a smaller space in history 
than Mr. Canning, though he did so much more. And we should 
say a smaller space than Mr. Gladstone, though Mr. Gladstone is 
sometimes called his pupil. 

Having mentioned Mr. Gladstone, we may be allowed, perhaps, to 
mention others still living, the contrast between whom is an excellent 
confirmation of our theory—Earl Russell and Mr. Disraeli. Which of 
these two will hereafter be thought the greater man? They repre- 
sent the claims of practical utility and personal character even better 
than Palmerston and Peel. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, has left his name on 
one great measure of transcendent political importance, which is more 
than Lord Palmerston has done—and he may yet leave his name on 
more. His final position, therefore, cannot as yet be ascertained, any 
more than Mr. Gladstone’s. But if his political career were to close 
at this moment, it is certainly rather on the superlative influence of 
his character, than on measures of practical utility that his posthu- 
mous reputation would depend. May we not say of Lord Russell that 
with him it would be exactly the reverse? Will not his reputation 
be the same in kind as Sir Robert Peel’s, though possibly superior in 
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degree? He will be remembered as the consistent advocate and 
successful designer of numerous invaluable reforms, and likewise as a 
man not devoid of individual character. But the last is not marked 
enough to raise him into the higher rank, which we have assigned to 
statesmen, as we think, of a different calibre. And we may here 
perhaps remind our readers that we have been speaking throughout 
of fame rather than of merit. The most famous men have not always 
been the most serviceable, either to their friends or to their country ; 
and the converse proposition is as true. The quiet, unobtrusive 
services of a man like Lord Clarendon may have wrought far more 
good than the personal force of a Chatham or a Palmerston. The 
long course of corrective legislation which, beginning soon after the 
peace, was transmitted through the hands of Grey, Russell, and Peel 
into those which are still carrying it forward, may entitle its succes- 
sive managers to a larger share of posthumous gratitude than is 
rightly due to Walpole or Canning. That is not the question. The 
question is, Has more consideration been given to men of this latter 
stamp than is their due, taking human nature asitis? Has their repu- 
tation been won too cheaply ? Our answer is, No. The force of personal 
character exercises so powerful an influence over all with whom it comes 
in contact that, like the dint of a cannon-ball, the marks of it survive 
for centuries. It may be barren ; it may be destructive; or it may be 
eminently fruitful and healthy. But it cannot be forgotten. Quantum 
instar in ipso est. To complain of this is to complain that we are consti- 
tuted as weare. Weare formed to admire greatness in this shape ; and 
to think it greater than in other shapes. And no doubt the chief 
reason is, that the man who has no force of character does not under- 
stand what it is that subdues him in the presence of one who has. 
And impressions which are made on the imagination are, of course, 
deeper and more permanent than those which are made on the under- 
standing. The Emperor Nicholas said that Sir Robert Peel would be 
the Walpole of the nineteenth century. The remark showed more 
knowledge of the two epochs than it did of the two men. No doubt 
in 1840, as in 1720, the English people were prepared to welcome a 
statesman who, after a long period of political excitement, should 
give them repose and prosperity. And had Peel possessed Walpole’s 
character he might have played a similar part, and have abolished 
the corn laws, without breaking up his party. But he had not. He 
had no faith in his own personal influence. And this was fatal to 
him. He may deserve more pure approbation for the act of self- 
sacrifice which he consummated, than he would have done had he, 
by dint of personal ascendency, drawn the country gentlemen after 
him, even as Orpheus drew the oaks. But it does not show the same 
degree of power. And it is that which mortals worship. 
T. E. Kesset. 
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ANTI-UTILITARIANISM. 


Havine, by the heading of this paper, announced that it is intended 
to be partly controversial, I can scarcely begin better than by 
furnishing the reader with the means of judging whether I myself 
correctly apprehend the doctrine which I am about to criticise. If, 
then, I were myself an Utilitarian, and for the sake either of vindi- 
cating my own belief, or of making converts of other people, had 
undertaken to explain what Utilitarianism is, I should set about the 
task somewhat in this wise :— 

The sole use and sole object of existence is enjoyment or pleasure, 
which two words will here be treated as synonymous; happiness, 
also, though not quite identical in meaning, being occasionally sub- 
stituted for them Enjoyment, it must be observed, is of very various 
kinds, measures, and degrees. It may be sensual, or emotional, or 
imaginative, or intellectual, or moral. It may be momentary or 
eternal ; intoxicating delight or merely sober satisfaction. It may 
be unmixed and undisturbed ; in which case, however short of dura- 
tion or coarse in quality, it may in strictness be called happiness; or 
it may be troubled and alloyed, although of a flavour which would 
be exquisite if pure, and if there were nothing to interfere with the 
perception of it. Understood, however, in a sufficiently compre- 
hensive sense, enjoyment or pleasure may be clearly perceived to be 
the sole object of existence. The whole value of life plainly consists 
of the enjoyment, present or future, which life affords, or is capable 
of affording or securing. Now the excellence of all rules depends on 
their conduciveness to the object they have in view. The excellence 
of all rules of life must therefore depend on their conduciveness to 
the sole object which life has in view—viz., enjoyment. But the 
excellence of rules of life, or of conduct, or modes of acting would 
seem to be but another name for their morality, and the morality of 
actions obviously depends on their conformity to moral rules. 
Whence, if so much be admitted, it necessarily follows that the test 
of the morality of actions is their conduciveness to enjoyment. 

But the enjoyment thus referred to is not that of the actor alone; 
for if it were, no action whatever could possibly be immoral. What- 
ever any one does, he does either because to do it gives him or pro- 
mises him pleasure, or because he believes that the not doing it would 
subject him to more pain than he will suffer from doing it. Besides, 
one man’s enjoyment may be obtained at the expense of other 
people’s suffering, so that an act in which the actor takes pleasure 
may destroy or prevent more pleasure altogether than it creates. 
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The enjoyment or happiness, therefore, which Utilitarianism regards 
is not individual, but general happiness ; not that of one-or of a few, 
but of the many, nor even of the many only. It is often declared 
to be the greatest happiness of the greatest number, but it 
may with more accuracy be described as the largest aggregate of 
happiness attainable by any or by all concerned.’ Again, an action 
which, in some particular instance, causes more pleasure than pain to 
those affected by it, may yet belong to a class of actions which, in the 
generality of cases, cause more pain than pleasure, and may thus 
involve a violation of a moral rule, and, consequently, be itself 
immoral. Wherefore the enjoyment which Utilitarianism adopts as 
its moral test is not simply the greatest sum of enjoyment for all 
concerned, but that greatest sum in the greatest number of cases. 
In its widest signification it is the greatest happiness of society at 
large and in the long run. From these premises a decisive criterion 
of right and wrong may be deduced. Every action belonging toa 
class calculated to promote the permanent happiness of society is 
right. Every action belonging to a class opposed to the permanent 
happiness of society is wrong. : 

In the foregoing exposition I have, I trust, evinced a sincere 
desire to give Utilitarianism its full due, and I shall at least be 
admitted to have shown myself entirely free from most of those more 
vulgar misconceptions of its nature which have given its professors 
such just offence. Many of its assailants have not scrupled to 
stigmatise as worthy only of swine a doctrine which represents life ° 
as having no better and nobler object of desire and pursuit than 
pleasure. To these, however, it has, by the great apostle of Utili- 
tarianism, been triumphantly replied that it is really they themselves 
who insult human nature by using language that assumes human 
beings to be capable of no higher pleasures than those of which 
swine are capable; and that, moreover, if the assumption were correct, 
and if the capacities of men and of swine were identical, whatever 
rule of life were good enough for the latter would likewise be good 
enough for the former. But I am not an assailant of this deserip- 
tion. Inasmuch as there undeniably are very many and very various 
kinds of pleasure, I of course allow Utilitarianism credit for common 
sense enough to acknowledge that those kinds are most worthy of 
pursuit which, from whatever cause, possess most value—that those 


(1) The distinction here drawn is not merely verbal. The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number may mean either the largest total of happiness in which the largest 
possible number of those concerned can participate, or a still larger total, which, if some 
of the possible participants were excluded, would be divisible among the remainder. The 
largest aggregate of happiness attainable by any or by all concerned, means the largest 
sum-total absolutely, without reference to the number of participants. Writers on 
Utilitarianism seem to have sometimes the first, sometimes the second of these totals in 
View, but more frequently the second than the first. 
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which are most precious are those most to be prized. But whoever 
allows thus much, will have no alternative but to concede a great deal 
more. The most precious of pleasures is that which arises from the 
practice of virtue, as may be proved conclusively in the only way of 
which the case admits, viz., by reference to the fact, that whoever 
is equally acquainted with that and with other pleasures, deliberately 
prefers it to all the rest; will, if necessary, forego all others for its 
sake, and values no others obtainable only at its expense. By neces- 
sary implication it follows that, as being more valuable than any other, 
the pleasure arising from the practice of virtue must be that which 
Utilitarianism recommends above all others as an object of pursuit. 
But the pursuit of this particular pleasure and the practice of virtue 
are synonymous terms. What, therefore, Utilitarianism above all 
other things recommends and insists upon, is the practice of virtue. 
Now the practice of virtue commonly involves subordination of one’s 
own interest to that of other people; indeed, virtue would not be 
virtue in the Utilitarian sense of the word unless it did involve such 
subordination. Wherefore the pleasure arising from the practice of 
virtue, the pleasure which occupies the highest place on the Utilitarian 
scale, and that which Utilitarianism exhorts its disciples chiefly to 
seek after, is nothing else than the pleasure derived from attending to 
other people’s pleasure instead of to our own. 

Nor is this all. In order adequately to appreciate the loftiness 
of Utilitarian teaching, and its utter exemption from the sordidness 
with which it is ignorantly charged, we must devote a few moments 
to examination of those distinctive peculiarities of different kinds of 
pleasure which entitle them to different places in our esteem. 

All pleasures may be arranged under five heads, and in regularly 
ascending series, as follows :— 

1. Sensual pleasures :—To wit, those of eating and drinking, and 
whatever others are altogether of the flesh, fleshly. 

2. Emotional, by which are to be understood agreeable moods of 
the mind, such as, irrespectively of any agreeable idea brought 
forward simultaneously by association, are produced by music (“for”’ 
as Milton says, “eloquence the soul, song charms the sense’’), by 
beauty of form or colour, by genial sunshine, by balmy or invigorat- 
ing air. 

3. Imaginative, or pleasures derived from the contemplation of 
mental pictures. 

4. Intellectual, or those consequent on exercise of the reasoning 
powers. 

5. Moral, or those which are alluded to when virtue is spoken of 
as being its own reward. 

That of these several kinds, each of the last four is preferable to 
any preceding it on the list will, it is to be hoped, be allowed to pass 
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as an unquestioned truth, for to any one perverse enough to deny it, 
the only answer that can be made is an appeal to observation in 
proof that all persons who are equally acquainted with the several 
kinds, do exhibit the preferences indicated. Neither, so far as the 
two kinds first-named alone are concerned, is it possible to go much 
more deeply into the reasons why emotional pleasures are to be pre- 
ferred to sensual, than by pointing to the fact that all competent 
judges of both are observed to like the former best. If all those 
who are endowed with equal sensitiveness of ear and palate prefer 
music to feasting, and would any day give up a dinner at Franca- 
telli’s for the sake of hearing a rejuvenescent Persiani as Zerlina, or 
Patti as Dinorah, the one thing presumable is, that all such persons 
derive more enjoyment from perfect melody than from perfect 
cookery, and little else remains to be said on the subject. The same 
ultimate fact need not, however, limit our inquiry as to the prefer- 
ableness of imaginative or intellectual to emotional pleasures, and of 
moral to any of the other three. This admits of, and demands, a 
more subtle explanation, from which we may learn, not merely that 
certain preferences are shown, but also why they are shown. The 
preferences in question are demonstrably not due to the greater 
poignancy of the pleasures preferred. It is simply not true that 
the keenest of imaginative pleasure is keener than the keenest of 
emotional, and still less that the keenest of intellectual is so. The 
very reverse is the truth. The supremest delight attainable in 
fancy’s most romantic flight is, I suspect, faint in comparison with 
the sort of ecstasy into which a child of freshly-strung nerves is 
sometimes thrown by the mere brilliance or balminess of a summer’s 
day, and with which even we, dulled adults, provided we be in the 
right humour and that all things are in a concatenation accordingly, 
are now and then momentarily affected while listening to the wood- 
notes wild of a nightingale, or a Jenny Lind, or while gazing on 
star-lit sky or moon-lit sea, or on the snowy or dolomite peaks of a 
mountain range fulgent with the violet and purple glories of the 
setting sun. And yet the choicest snatches of such beatitude with 
which—at least, after the fine edge of our susceptibilities has been 
worn away by the world’s friction—we creatures of coarse human 
mould are ever indulged, are but poor in comparison with the rich 
abundance of the same in which some more delicately-constituted 
organisms habitually revel. . If we would understand of what 
development emotional delight is capable, we should notice the sky- 
lark. As that “blithe spirit” now at heaven’s gate “ poureth its 
full heart,”’ and anon can 
*« Scarce get out his notes for joy, 


But shakes his song together as he nears 
His happy home, the ground,” 
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what poet but must needs confess with Shelley, that in his most 
rapturous dream, his transport never came nigh the bird’s? And 
yet what poet would change conditions with the lark? Nay, what 
student or philosopher would? albeit the utmost gratification ever 
earned by either of these in the prosecution of his special calling— 
in acquiring knowledge, in solving knotty problems, or in scaling 
the heights of abstract contemplation—is probably as inferior in 
keenness of zest to that which the poet knows, as the best prose is 
inferior in charm to the best poetry. It may even be that both poet 
and philosopher owe, on the whole, more unhappiness than happi- 
ness—the one to his superior sensibility, the other to his superior 
enlightenment, and yet neither would exchange his own lesser happi- 
ness for the greater happiness of the lark. Why would henot? It is 
no sufficient answer to say that in the lark’s happiness there are few, 
if any, imaginative or intellectual ingredients; that it is almost 
utterly unideal, almost purely emotional, exactly the same in kind, 
and only higher in degree, than the glee of puppies or kittens at 
play. The question recurs as forcibly as ever, why—seeing that 
enjoyment is the one thing desirable, the only thing either valuable 
in itself, or that gives value to other things—why is it that no 
intelligent man would accept, in lieu of his own, another mode of 
existence, in which, although debarred from the joys of thought 
and fancy, he nevertheless has reason to believe that the share of 
enjoyment falling to his lot would be greater, both in quantity and 
sapidity, than it is at present? The following seems to me to be 
the explanation of the mystery. 

It might be too much to say that nothing can please a person who 
is not pleased with himself, but it is at any rate clear that nothing 
can greatly please him which interferes with his self-satisfaction. 
Now imaginative and intellectual enjoyment, each of them, involves 
the exercise of a special and superior faculty, mere consciousness of 
the possession of which helps to make the possessor satisfied with 
himself. It exalts what Mr. Mill aptly terms his sense of dignity— 
a sense possessed in some form or other by every human being, and 
one so essential to that self-satisfaction, without which all pleasure 
would be tasteless, that nothing which conflicts with it can be 
an object of serious desire. In virtue of this special faculty, the 
most wretched of men holds himself to be superior to the most 
joyous of larks. To divest himself of it would be to lower himself 
towards the level of the bird, and to commit such an act of self- 
degradation would occasion to him an amount of pain which he is 
not disposed to incur for the sake of any amount of pleasure obtain- 
able at its expense. It is, then, the fear of pain which prevents his 
wishing to be turned into a lark. He is not ignorant that he would 
be happier for the metamorphosis, but he dreads the pain that must 
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precede the increase of happiness, more than he desires the increase 
of happiness that would follow the pain. 

The force of these considerations will be equally, or more apparent, 
on their being applied to analysis of moral pleasures. That these 
are the most truly precious of all pleasures, is proved by their being 
habitually more highly prized than any others by all who are 
qualified to make the comparison. But why are they so prized? 
Not, as I am constrained, however reluctantly, to admit, on account 
of their greater keenness as pleasures. It would be at best but well- 
meaning cant to pretend that the self-approval, the sympathetic par- 
ticipation in other people’s augmented welfare, the grateful con- 
sciousness of having done that which is pleasing in our Heavenly 
Father’s sight, together with whatever else helps to compose the 
internal reward of virtue, constitute a sum-total of delight nearly as 
exquisite as that which may be obtained in a variety of other ways. 
The mere circumstance of there being invariably included in a just 
or generous action more or less of self-denial, self-restraint, or self- 
sacrifice, must always sober down the gratification by which virtue 
is rewarded, and make it appear tame beside the delirium of glad- 
ness caused by many things with which virtue has nothing to do. 
We will charitably suppose that the occupant of a dukedom, who 
should secretly light upon conclusive proof that it was not his by 
right, would at once abandon it to the legal heir, and we need 
not doubt that he would subsequently be, on the whole, well content 
to have so acted; but we cannot suppose that he would make the 
surrender with anything like the elation with which he entered on 
the estate and title. If there were really no pleasure equal to that 
with which virtue recompenses its votaries, the performance of a 
virtuous act would always make a man happier than previously ; 
moreover, the greater the virtue, the greater would be the consequent 
pleasure. But any one may see that an act of the most exalted 
virtue, far from increasing, often utterly destroys the agent’s hap- 
piness. Imagine an affectionate father, some second Brutus or second 
Fitzstephen of Galway, constrained by overwhelming sense of duty 
to sentence a beloved son to death, or a bankrupt beggaring himself 
and his family by honestly making over to his creditors property 
with which he might have safely absconded. Plainly, such virtuous 
achievement, far from adding to the happiness of its author, has 
plunged him in an abyss of misery, his only comfort being that in 
the lowest deep there is, as we shall presently see, a lower deep still. 
Far from being happier than he was before acting as he has done, he 
would be much happier, if being vicious instead of virtuous, he had 
not felt bound so to act. Unquestionably, what either upright judge 
or honest bankrupt has incurred,—the one by becoming a saticide, the 
other by making himself a beggar—is pure and simple pain, unmiti- 
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gated by one particle of positive pleasure. Yet it is at the same 
time certain that the virtue of each has in some form or other given 
full compensation for the pain it has occasioned, for not only was 
that pain deliberately incurred in lieu of the pain which it has sup- 
planted, but restoration of the pleasure would now be refused, if 
reversal of the virtuous conduct were made a condition of the restora- 
tion. In what, then, does the compensation consist? In nothing 
else than this; in judge or bankrupt’s having been saved from pain 
still greater than that which he is actually suffering. Wretched as 
he is, infinitely more wretched than he was before there was any 
call upon him to act as he has done, he is still less wretched than he 
would be, if recognising the obligation so to act, he had not so acted. 
He has escaped the stings of conscience, the sense of having wronged 
his neighbour, and offended his God; he has escaped, in short, self- 
condemnation—of all torments the most intolerable to those so con- 
stituted as to be susceptible of it. 

This, however, is all. In both the supposed cases, as in every one in 
which virtue consists of compliance with a painful duty, the pleasure 
arising from the practice of virtue cannot in strictness be called 
pleasure at all. At best it is but a partial negation of pain; more 
properly, indeed, the substitution of one pain for another more acute. 
Yet this mere negation, this ethereal inanity, is pronounced by Utili- 
tarianism to be preferable to aught that can come into competition 
with it. Truly it is somewhat hard upon those who attend to such 
teaching, to be reproached with their grossness of taste and likened 
to hogs for no better reason than their predilection for the lightest 
of all conceivable diets. Still harder will this seem, when we recol- 
lect that Utilitarians are exhorted to be virtuous, less for their own, 
than for other people’s sakes. If, indeed, virtue were practised by 
all mankind, the Utilitarian idea of the greatest possible happiness, 
or at least, of the greatest possible exemption from unhappiness, 
would be universally realised. Still, it is in order that they may 
afford pleasure to the community at large, rather than that they 
may obtain it for themselves ; it is that they may save, not so much 
themselves, as the community, from pain, that individual Utilitarians 
are charged to be virtuous. Among those pleasures, whether positive 
or negative, which it is allowable to them to seck for themselves, the 
first place is assigned to the pleasure arising from the sense of giving 
pleasure to others. Thus, not only is it the purest of pleasures that 
Utilitarianism chiefly recommends for pursuit,—even that pleasure 
is to be pursued only from the purest and most disinterested motives. 

All this I frankly acknowledge; and I own, too, that, far from 
deserving to be stigmatised as irreligious, Utilitarianism is literally 
nothing else than an amplification of one moiety of Christianity ; that 
it not adopts merely, but expands, the golden rule of Jesus of 
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Nazareth, exhorting us to love our neighbour, not simply as well, 
but better than ourselves; to do for others, not simply what we would 
have them do for us, but much more than we could have the face to 
ask them to do; not merely not to pursue our interests at the expense 
of theirs, but to regard as our own chief interest the promotion of 
theirs. That on account of these exhortations Utilitarianism is 
godless can be supposed by those only who suppose that love to one’s 
neighbour is contrary to the will of God. By those who believe that 
works are the best signs of faith, and that love to God is best evinced 
by doing good to man, Utilitarianism might rather seem to be but 
another name for practical religion. 

So I say in all sincerity, though not without some misgiving, as 
while so speaking I involuntarily bethink myself of Baleam, son 
of Beor, who having been called forth to curse, caught himself 
blessing altogether. Mine eyes, too, have been opened to the good 
of that which I was purposed to condemn, and behold I have as yet 
done nothing but eulogise. No warmest partisan of Utilitarianism, 
not Mr. Mili himself, ever spoke more highly of it than I have just 
been doing. What censures, then, can I have in reserve to counter- 
vail such praises? What grounds of quarrel can I have with a 
system of ethics which I have described as ever seeking the noblest 
ends from the purest motives; whose precepts I own to be as elevating 
as its aims are exalted? On reflection, I am reassured by recollecting 
several, which I proceed to bring forward one at a time, beginning 
with a sin enormous enough to cover any multitude of merits. 

My first charge against Utilitarianism is that it is not true. I do 
not say that there is no truth in it. That I have found much to 
admire in its premises has been frankly avowed ; and in one, at least, 
of the leading deductions from those premises I partially concur. 
I admit that acts utterly without utility must likewise be utterly 
without worth; that conduct which subserves the enjoyment neither 
of oneself nor of any one else, cannot, except in a very restricted 
sense, be termed right ; that conduct which interferes with the enjoy- 
ment both of oneself and of all others, which injuring oneself, injures 
others also, and benefits no one, cannot be otherwise than wrong ; 
that purely objectless asceticism which has not even self-discipline 
in view, is not virtue, but folly; that misdirected charity which, 
engendering improvidence, creates more distress than it relieves, is 
not virtue, but criminal weakness. But though admitting that there 
can be no virtue without utility, I do not admit cither that virtue 
must be absent unless utility preponderate, or that if utility prepon- 
derate virtue must be present. I deny that any amount of utility can 
of itself constitute virtue. I deny that whatever adds to the general 
happiness must be right. Equally do I deny that whatever diminishes 
the general happiness or prevents its increasing must be wrong. An 
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action, be it observed, may be right in three different senses. It may 
be right as being meritorious, and deserving of commendation. It 
may be right as being that which one is bound to do; for the doing 
of which, therefore, one deserves no praise, and for neglecting to do 
which one would justly incur blame. It may be right simply as not 
being wrong—as being allowable—something which one has a right 
to do, though to refrain from doing it might perhaps be praiseworthy. 
There will be little difficulty in adducing examples of conduct which, 
though calculated to diminish the sum-total of happiness, would be 
right in the first of these senses. Nothing can be easier than to 
multiply examples of such conduct that would be right in the third 
sense. I proceed to cite cases which will answer both these purposes, 
and likewise the converse one of showing that conduct calculated to 
increase the general happiness may nevertheless be wrong. 

When the Grecian chiefs, assembled at Aulis, were waiting for a 
fair wind to convey them to Ilium, they were, we are told, warned by 
what was to them as a voice from heaven, that their enterprise would 
make no progress unless Agamemnon’s daughter were sacrificed to 
Diana. In order to place the details of the story in a light as little 
favourable as possible to my argument, we will deviate somewhat 
from the accepted version, and will suppose that the arrested enter- 
prise was one of even greater pith and moment than tradition ascribes 
to it. We will suppose that upon its successful prosecution depended 
the national existence of Greece; that its failure would have involved 
the extermination of one half of the people and the slavery of the 
other half. We will suppose, too, that of all this Iphigenia was as 
firmly persuaded as every one else. In these circumstances, had her 
countrymen a right to insist on her immolation? If so, on what was 
that right founded? Is it sufficient to say in reply that her death 
was essential to the national happiness, to the extent even of being 
indispensable to prevent that happiness from being converted into 
national woe? Manifestly, according to the hypothesis, it was 
expedient for all concerned, with the single exception of herself, that 
she should die; but were the others thereby entitled to take her life? 
Did the fact of its being for their advantage to do this warrant their 
doing it? Simply because it was their interest, was it also their 
right? Right, we must recollect, invariably implies corresponding 
duty. Right, it is clear, can never be rightfully resisted. If it be 
the right of certain persons to do a certain thing, it must be the duty 
of all other persons to let that thing be done. Where there is no 
such duty, there can be no such right. Wherefore, if the “stern, 
black-bearded kings, with wolfish eyes,’ who sate “waiting to see 
her die,” had a right to kill Iphigenia, it must have been Iphigenia’s 
duty to let herself be killed. Was this then her duty? “Duty,” 
as ‘I have elsewhere observed,’ “signifies something due, a debt, 

(1) On Labour,” p. 135. 
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indebtedness, and a debt cannot have been incurred for nothing, or 
without some antecedent step on the part either of debtor or creditor.” 
But it is not pretended that in any way whatever, by any-antecedent 
act of hers or theirs, Iphigenia had incurred or had been subjected 
to a debt to her countrymen which could be paid off only with her 
life. It could not then be incumbent on her to let her life be taken 
in payment. If it had been in her power to burst her bonds, and 
break through the wolves in human shape that girdled her in, she 
would have been guilty of no wrong by escaping. But if not, then, 
however meritorious it might have been on her part to consent to die 
for her countrymen, it was not her duty so to die, nor, consequently, 
had they a right to put her to death. She would have been at least 
negatively right in refusing to die, while they were guilty of a very 
positive and very grievous wrong in killing her, notwithstanding that 
both she and they were perfectly agreed that for her to be killed 
would be for the incalculably greater happiness of a greater number, 
exceeding the lesser number in the proportion of several hundreds of 
thousands to one. 

It is true that throughout this affair every one concerned was 
labouring under a gross delusion—that there was no real use in 
putting Iphigenia to death, and ‘that nothing but superstition made 
anybody suppose there was. I do not think the case is one less to 
our purpose on that account, for Utilitarians, like other fallible 
mortals, are liable to deceive themselves. They never can be quite 
secure of the genuineness of the utility on which they rely, and in 
default of positive knowledge they will always be reduced to act, as 
the Grecian chiefs did, according to the best of their convictions. 
Nevertheless, for the satisfaction of those who distrust romance and 
insist upon reality, we will leave fable for fact, and take as our next 
illustration an incident that may any day occur. 

Imagine three shipwrecked mariners to have leapt from their 
sinking vessel into a cockboat scarce big enough to hold them, and 
the two slimmer of the three presently to discover that there was 
little or no chance of either of them reaching land unless their over- 
weighted craft were lightened of their comparatively corpulent com- 
panion. Next, imagine yourself in the fat sailor’s place, and then 
consider whether you would feel it incumbent on you to submit 
quietly to be drowned in order that the residuum of happiness 
might be greater than if either you all three went to the bottom, or 
than if you alone were saved. Would you not, far from recognising 
any such moral obligation, hold yourself morally justified in throwing 
the other two overboard, if you were strong enough, and if need were, 
to prevent their similarly ousting you? But if it were not your 
duty to allow yourself to be cast into the sea, the others could have 
no right to turn you out; so that, if they did turn you out, they 
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would clearly be doing not right but wrong. And yet, as clearly, 
their wrong-doing would have conduced to the greater happiness of 
the greater number, inasmuch as, while only one life could otherwise 
have been saved, it would save two, and inasmuch as, ceteris paribus, 
two persons would necessarily derive twice as much enjoyment from 
continued existence as one would. Moreover, their wrong-doing 
would be of a kind calculated always to produce similarly useful 
results. It cannot, I suppose, be denied that a rule to the effect that 
whenever forfeiture of one life would save two, one life should be 
sacrificed, would—not exceptionally only, but at large and in the 
long run—conduce to the saving of life, and therefore to the conserva- 
tion of happiness connected with life. 

The foregoing cases are no doubt both of them extreme, involving 
exaction of the largest possible private sacrifice for the general good ; 
but in all cases of the kind, whether the exaction be small or great, 
the same governing principle equally applies. If you, a foot-sore, 
homeward-bound pedestrian, on a sweltering July day, were to see 
your next-door neighbour driving in the same direction in solitary 
state, would you have a right to stop his carriage and force yourself 
in? Nay, even though you had just before fallen down and broken 
your leg, would the compassionating by-standers be justified in 
forcing him to take you in? Or, again, if you were outside a 
coach during a pelting shower, and saw a fellow-passenger with 
a spare umbrella between his legs, while an unprotected female close 
beside was being drenched with the rain, would you have a right to 
wrest the second umbrella from him, and hold it over her? That, 
very likely, is what you would do in the circumstances, and few 
would be disposed greatly to blame the indignant ebullition. Still, 
unless you are a disciple of Proudhon, you will scarcely pretend that 
you can have a right to take possession of another’s carriage or 
umbrella against the owner’s will. You can scarcely suppose that 
it is not for him but for you to decide what use shall be made of 
articles belonging not to you but to him. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the happiness of society would be vastly promoted if every 
one felt himself under an irresistible obligation to assist his neighbour 
whenever he could do so with little or no inconvenience to himself, 
and if, consequently, external force were always at hand to constrain 
every one so to assist if he were unwilling to do so of his own accord. 

So much in proof that among things of the highest and most 
extensive utility there are several which it would be decidedly the 
reverse of right to do, and several others which it would be perfectly 
right to leave undone. I proceed to show that there are many other 
things not simply not of preponderating utility, but calculated, on 
the contrary, to do more harm than good, to destroy more happiness 
than they are capable of creating, which, nevertheless, it would be 
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not simply allowable to do, but the doing of which would be highly 
meritorious acts, possibly of the most exalted virtue. 

Let no one distrust the doctrine of development by reason of its 
supposed extravagance of pretension who has not duly considered to 
what sublimate of moral beauty the united hideousness and absurdity 
of Calvinism may give birth. In that Puritan society of New Eng- 
land of which Mrs. Beecher Stowe has given so singularly interesting 
an account in her “ Minister’s Wooing,” and among whose members 
it was an universal article of belief that the bulk of mankind are 
created for the express purpose of being consigned to everlasting 
flames, there are said to have been not a few enthusiasts in whom a 
self-concentrating creed begat the very quintessence of self-devotion. 
“ As a gallant soldier renounces life and personal aims in the cause 
of his king and country, and holds himself ready to be drafted for a 
forlorn hope, to be shot down or help to make a bridge of his man- 
gled body, over which the more fortunate shall pass to victory and 
glory,” so among the early descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers many 
an one “regarded himself as devoted to the King Eternal, ready in his 
hands to be used to illustrate and build up an eternal common- 
wealth, either by being sacrificed as a lost spirit, or glorified as a 
redeemed one; ready to throw, not merely his mortal life, but his 
immortality even, into the forlorn hope, to bridge, with a never- 
dying soul, the chasm over which white-robed victors should pass to 
a commonwealth of glory and splendour, whose vastness should 
dwarf the misery of all the lost to an infinitesimal.” And while 
by many the idea of suffering everlasting pains for the glory of 
God, and the good of being in general, was thus contemplated 
with equanimity, there were some few for whom the idea of so 
suffering for the good of others dearer than themselves would have 
been greeted with positive exultation. ‘And don’t I care for your 
soul, James?” exclaims Mary Scudder to her lover. “If I could 
take my hopes of heaven out of my own heart and give them to 
you, I would. Dr. H. preached last Sunday on the text, ‘I could 
wish myself accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen,’ 
and he went on to show how we must be willing to give up even 
our own salvation, if necessary, for the good of others. People 
said it was hard doctrine, but I could feel my way through it. Yes, 
I would give my soul for yours. I wish I could.” Now we must 
on no account permit admiration of Miss Scudder’s transcendent 
generosity in desiring to make this exchange blind us to the 
fatal effect on social happiness which, if such exchange were 
possible, the prevalence of a disposition to make it could not fail to 
have. If Calvinism were true instead of blasphemous, if God were 
really the Moloch it represents Him, and if, moreover, Moloch were 
indifferent as to which of his offspring were cast into the fire, caring 
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only that the prescribed number of victims should be forthcoming 
in full tale, nothing can be conceived more likely to prove an 
encouragement to evil-doers, and a terror to them that did well, than 
observation that well-doing not infrequently led to eternal misery, 
and evil-doing to eternal bliss. Again, if in China, where criminals 
under sentence of death are permitted, if they can, by purchase or 
otherwise, to procure substitutes to die in their stead, a son were to 
propose to die for a parent base enough to take advantage of the 
offer, could any arrangement be more plainly repugnant to the 
commonweal than that by which society would thus lose one of its 
noblest, instead of getting rid of one of its vilest members? Or, 
when in England, an exemplary son, by consenting to cut the entail 
of an estate to which he is heir-apparent, enables a spendthrift 
father to consume in riotous living substance which would otherwise 
have eventually become his, is he not clearly injuring the public 
by permitting the property to be wasted, instead of causing it to 
be husbanded ? 

Beyond all question, American Puritan, Chinese or English 
devotee to filial affection, would thus, each in her or his degree, 
have, in the circumstances supposed, acted in a manner opposed to 
the general interest, and would therefore be condemned by Utili- 
tarianism as having acted immorally. Nor could this verdict be 
gainsaid if utility and morality were, as Utilitarianism assumes 
them to be, one and the same thing. Clearly, that the just should 
suffer for the unjust, the innocent for the guilty, is diametrically 
opposed to the welfare of society ; wherefore, according to Utilitarian 
principles, by consenting so to suffer, the just becomes unjust, the 
innocent renders himself guilty. But can there be a better proof 
that Utilitarian principles are unsound than that this should be a 
legitimate deduction from them? Can there be better proof that 
utility and morality are not identical, but two absolutely distinct 
things? Plainly, there can be no meritorious or commendable 
immorality ; neither can there be any virtue which is not meri- 
torious and commendable. Is there, then, no merit, nothing com- 
mendable in accepting ruin or in volunteering to die temporarily, or 
to perish everlastingly, in order to save a fellow-creature from ruin, 
or death, or perdition? Does not such conduct, considered inde- 
pendently and without reference either to its utility or its hurtful- 
ness, command our instantaneous and enthusiastic admiration? 
But how, being so admirable, can it be immoral? how other than 
virtuous? What else is it, indeed, but the very perfection of that 
purest virtue which, content to be its own reward, deliberately 
cuts itself off from all other recompense? Without changing the 
immemorial meaning of the most familiar words, there is no avoiding 
the obvious answers to these questions. If virtue and morality, 
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right and wrong, are to continue to mean anything like that which, 
except by Utilitarians, has always been considered to be their only 
meaning, it is not simply not wrong, it is not simply right, it is 
among the highest achievements of virtue and morality to sacrifice 
your own in order to secure another’s happiness, and the dis- 
interestedness, and therefore the virtue, is surely the greater, rather 


than less, if you sacrifice more happiness of your own than you ~ 


secure to another. So much follows necessarily from what has been 
said, and something more besides. It follows further that Utili- 
tarianism is not less in error in declaring that actions calculated to 
diminish the total sum of happiness must necessarily be wrong, 
cannot possibly be allowable, still less meritorious, than it had 
previously been shown to be in declaring that actions calculated to 
augment the sum total of happiness must necessarily be meritorious. 

There is but one way in which Utilitarianism can even tem- 
porarily rebut the charge of fallacy, of which it must otherwise stand 
convicted, and that is by renouncing all claim to be a new system 
of ethics, and not pretending to be more than a new system of 
nomenclature. And even so, it could not help contradicting, and 
thereby refuting itself. That nothing is right but what is of pro- 
ponderating utility ; that whatever is of preponderating utility is 
right; these are propositions perfectly intelligible, indeed, but tenable 
only on condition that the very same things may be both right 
and wrong. The confusion, thrice confounded, inseparable from the 
substitution of such novel definitions for those which had previously 
been universally in vogue is but the smaller of two evils which must 
thence arise. It would be bad enough that the word “ right” could 
not be used without raising doubt whether what people had 
previously understood by the “just” or the “ generous,” or only the 
“expedient”? were meant; but a still worse consequence would be 
that, even if no doubt of the sort were entertained, and if all men 
were agreed to take the word in none but its Utilitarian sense, 
the landmarks of right and wrong would thereby be well-nigh 
obliterated. Due credit has already been given to Utilitarianism for 
its exemplary zeal in inculcating the practice of virtue, but its merit 
in that respect is more than neutralised by its equally zealous 
inculcation of principles, according to which it is impossible to 
decide beforehand whether any particular practice will be virtuous 
or not. 

This is my second charge against Utilitarianism. I maintain it to 
be a doctrine in most of its essentials erroneous; but I maintain, 
further, that, even if it were correct, instead of furnishing us with 
an infallible criterion of right and wrong, it would deprive.us of the 
means of clearly distinguishing between right and wrong at all times 
at which the power of so distinguishing is of practical value. Bluntly 
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enough, I have pronounced it to be false. With equal bluntness, I 
now add that, even if it were true, it would, all the same, be practi- 
cally mischievous, and directly opposed to the very utility from which 
it takes its name. The argument in support of this charge shall now 
be stated. 

According to Utilitarian ethics, the morality of actions depends 
wholly and solely on their consequences. On this point the language 
of authority is distinct, emphatic, unanimous, and self-contradictory. 
“‘ Utilitarian moralists,” says the chief amongst them, “have gone 
beyond all others in affirming that the motive has nothing to do with 
the morality of an action. . . . He who saves a fellow-creature from 
drowning does what is morally right, whether his motive be duty or 
the hope of being paid for his trouble.” Upon which I would observe, 
in passing, that to save a fellow-creature from drowning can be 
deemed to be necessarily right by none but uncompromising opponents 
of capital punishment. Most others will be disposed to doubt its 
having been a sufficient reason for commuting the sentence of death 
passed upon the murderer of Dhuleep Sing’s gamekeeper, that, owing 
to physical malformation, hanging might perhaps have given him 
more than ordinary pain in the neck, or perhaps have prolonged the 
pleasure which, according to the select few qualified to speak from 
experience, is attendant on that mode of strangulation. Neither, 
without sacrificing his judgment to his feelings, could one of these 
doubters, if Rutherford had been sentenced to be drowned instead 
of hanged, have stretched out a hand to save the miscreant from the 
watery grave he so richly deserved. That there are no actions which 
by reason of their beneficial consequences are always and invariably 
moral, might be too much to affirm; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that there are thousands, the morality or immorality of 
which—their results remaining the same—depends absolutely on 
their motives. Thus, if two doctors—of whom, for distinction’s sake, 
we will call one Smithies and the other Smith—in attendance on 
patients afflicted with precisely the same disease, were by the 
administration of overdoses of strychnine each to kill his man, the 
only difference between them being that whereas one intended and 
expected to kill, the other hoped to cure—would the act of killing 
be equally immoral in both cases? Would it not in the one case 
be murder, in the other mere error of judgment ; and would both be 
equally crimes, or would the latter be in any degree criminal? And 
if it had been Smithies instead of Smith who committed the error 
of judgment—if the overdoses by which he had meant to kill had 
happened to cure—would his error of judgment have thereby been 
rendered moral, notwithstanding that his motive was murder ? 

The same great teacher, who so strenuously insists that the motive 
has nothing to do with the morality of an action, does indeed go on 
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to say that it has “ much to do with the worth of the agent.” Here, 
however, I confess myself unable to follow him. That an act may 
possess morality independent of the agent, may be intelligible on the 
assumption that morality means simply utility, and nothing more; 
but how, even then, worth can be evinced by the performance of an 
immoral action, is beyond my comprehension, except upon the further 
assumption that there may be worth in immorality. 

Waiving, however, these and all other objections, let us for the 
moment, and for the sake of argument, admit that morality and 
utility are really one and the same thing, that the right or wrong 
of an act depends entirely on its results, and then let us observe how 
utterly without rudder or compass to assist him in steering correctly 
will be the best-intentioned navigator of the ocean of life. 

We can seldom, if ever, be quite sure what will be the result of 
our conduct. Meaning to cure, we may only too probably kill; 
meaning to kill, we may not impossibly cure. Until a thing is done, 
we cannot determine as to its utility ; nor, consequently, in an Utili- 
tarian sense, as to the morality of doing it. We must trust impli- 
citly to our skill in calculating events, and if that skill happen to 
fail us, our conduct will become culpable. With the most earnest 
desire to act righteously, we can only guess beforehand whether what 
we propose doing will turn out to be righteous, and can never be 
sure, therefore, that we are not going to do something wicked. 

Here I shall, of course, and very properly, be reminded that what 
Utilitarianism requires to be taken into account, are not merely the 
probable consequences of some proposed act, but the usual conse- 
quences of all acts of the same description; so that its disciples, 
instead of being left to their conjectures about the future, may be 
said to have all past experience to refer to. And undeniably Utili- 
tarianism does require this; thereby, however, contradicting itself 
as, I just now hinted, it would presently be found doing. It does 
indeed declare those actions only to be moral which in the long run 
are conducive to, or at least not opposed to, the general happiness ; 
but it also says that the morality of each particular action depends 
on its own particular consequences. So that the docile disciple who 
should do something which, though useful in the long run, happened 
to be otherwise in his particular case—who, for instance, should save 
the life of a fellow-creature of whom it would have been well for the 
world to be rid, would, to his disgust and bewilderment, find that 
while, with no desire but that of acting rightly, he had been obeying 
one Utilitarian law, he had nevertheless been infringing another law 
of the same code, and thereby acting wrongly. 

Overlooking, however, this incongruity of two equally authoritative 
rules, let us proceed to consider what dangerous latitude of inter- 
pretation is allowed to the followers of either of them. Those who 
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believe that the merit or demerit of each separate action depends 
on that action’s separate consequences, need seldom be at a loss for a 
pretext for committing the most heinous of crimes. A husband who, 
hating his wife, had his hate returned, and, loving another woman, 
had his love returned, might plausibly reason thus within himself: 
The prescribed objects of life are the multiplication of happiness and 
the diminution of misery. Here are three of us, all doomed to be 
miserable as long as we all three live; but the wretchedness of two 
of us might be at once converted into happiness, if the third were 
put out of the way. By some such logical process, Queen Mary and 
Bothwell may have satisfied themselves of the propriety of blowing 
up Darnley: Mr. and Mrs. Manning, as they sate at meat with their 
destined victim over his ready-made grave, may have argued them- 
selves into self-approval of the crowning rite with which their hos- 
pitalities were to terminate: any scampish apprentice with designs 
upon his master’s till, any burglar plotting an entry into a gold- 
smith’s shop, may become convinced of his rectitude of purpose, and 
even take credit for public-spirited zeal, in seeking to appropriate to 
his own use part of another’s wealth, which he may fairly suppose 
would be productive of more enjoyment if divided between two or 
more than if left in the hands of one, and that one the possessor 
perhaps of more than he knows what to do with. 

Precisely the same sophistry will not indeed suffice for those dis- 
ciples who, adopting the alternative law of the Utilitarian code, feel 
bound to attend to the consequences not of individual actions, but 
of classes of actions. The cleverest self-deceiver can scarcely bring 
himself to believe that, because it might suit his personal convenience 
to kill or steal, killing and stealing would not be prejudicial to society 
if generally practised. Still, it is only necessary to have, or to fancy 
one has, public instead of private objects in view, in order to be able 
to look with approbation, from an Utilitarian point of view, on any 
amount of homicide or robbery. It was the very same Robespierre 
that, while as yet diocesan judge at Arras, felt constrained to abdi- 
cate because, ‘“‘ behold, one day comes a culprit whose crime merits 
hanging, and strict-minded, strait-laced Max’s conscience will not 
permit the dooming of any son of Adam to die,” who, shortly after, 
when sufficiently imbued with the Utilitarian spirit, was fully pre- 
pared to wade through floods of slaughter towards the enthronisation 
of his principles—one of those principles evidently being that, if the 
decimation of mankind would conduce to the greater happiness of 
the residue, adding more to the happiness of the nine-tenths whom 
it spared than it took from the tenth whom it destroyed, the said 
decimation would be a duty incumbent on any one possessed of power 
to perpetrate it. 

Nor are principles like these appealed to only by those who have 
recourse to them for the vindication of their own procedure. At 
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those petits-soupers—bachelors’ dinners is their modern English 
name, noctes ceneque detim-their ancient classical—for which some 
of our London clubs are deservedly celebrated, and with which the 
Garrick in especial is in my mind gratefully associated—at those 
choice gatherings of congenial spirits, conversation, changing from 
gay to grave, turns not unfrequently, among other lofty topics, on 
that which we are here discussing. Then, even at such divine 
symposium, one at least of the guests is pretty sure to take the part 
of devil’s advocate, and to exercise his forensic skill in showing how 
easily interchangeable are the names of virtue and iniquity, crime 
and well-doing. September massacres then find, not their apologist, 
but their eulogist. Noyades of Carrier, fusilades of Collot d’Herbois, 
are cited as examples very suitable for imitation in adequate emer- 
gencies. Prussia’s seizure, on behalf of Germany, of Schleswig and 
Holstein, on pretence of their being not Danish, but German, and 
her subsequent retention of them for herself on the plea of their 
having always been not German, but Danish, are applauded as acts 
perfectly consistent with each other and with the eternal fitness of 
things. And all this is urged in the best possible faith. Of the 
recited enormities, were not some, steps to the regeneration of 
France—others, to the unifaction of Germany? And what are 
myriads of lives in comparison with a regenerate—what violation of 
the most solemn engagements in comparison with a united people ? 
Did not the millions of Frenchmen who survived the Reign of Terror 
gain more than was lost by the thousands who were guillotined at 
Paris, or drowned at Nantes, or shot down at Lyons? Is not Ger- 
many likely to turn Kiel to far better account than Denmark ever 
did or could have done? and will not German ascendency be abun- 
dant compensation for Danish decadence? How culpably misplaced, 
then, were conscientious scruples that would have impeded the march 
of events in such directions! Ends need but to be great enough to 
justify any means. Let but the good promise to exceed the evil, and 
there is no evil which ought not to be done in order that good may 
come of it. Thus slightly qualified, the Satanic adage, “ Evil, be 
thou my good,” is, without more ado, accepted as the Utilitarian 
watchword. 

And what though it be only the most thorough-paced Utilitarians 
who go these extreme lengths? These lengths, extreme as they are, 
are legitimate deductions from tenets held in common by the most 
moderate and cautious as well as by the most reckless of the sect. 
Crime in the abstract is condemned not less vehemently by the latter 
than by the former ; but by both equally it is condemned on account, 
not of it inherent vileness, but solely of its observed results. If the 
results were different, the agency to which they are due would be 
fitted with a different epithet. If a world could be conceived to be 
so organised, or, if this world of ours could be conceived to be so 
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changed as that the practice of killing, stealing, or telling lies would 
be conducive to the general good, the practice in question would 
obtain a new name in the Utilitarian vocabulary. Crime would 
become beneficence ; and to kill, to steal, or to tell lies would be not 
wrong, but right. These are propositions which, without abjuring 
the prime articles of his creed, the most timid Utilitarian has no 
alternative but to endorse; but how, then, can he shut his eyes to 
their obvious application? How presume to rebuke those earnest 
philanthropists, who, to judge from their habitual language, are 
firmly of opinion that annihilation of one half of mankind would be 
a small price to pay for conversion of the other moiety into citizens 
of a world-wide red republic; or those admirers of Count Bismarck, 
who, holding national aggrandisement to be the national swnmum 
bonum, deem the most solemn treaties that might impede it to be 
obstacles which it is obligatory on a patriot to set aside? Will not the 
effects of any given cause vary with the changes in the circumstances 
in which the cause acts? May it not easily happen that the direct 
effect of some private crime shall be to augment, instead of to dimi- 
nish the total happiness of all the persons affected by it? And is it 
not, then, conceivable that a public crime, provided it be of sufficient 
magnitude, may more than counterpoise, by the good it is calculated 
to do, all the harm that all crimes of the same description either have 
done or are likely to do hereafter? It is idle to reply that such a 
comparison between public good and evil must needs be mistaken: 
that the harm, for instance, which violation of treaties does to mankind 
by sapping the foundations of international confidence, rendering 
impossible international co-operation, and bringing the very name of 
international morality into contempt, is infinitely beyond any good 
it can do in the shape of national aggrandisement. Whether this be 
so or not is matter of opinion, on which every one may fairly insist 
on forming his own, and if that opinion be affirmative, a Utilitarian 
agent, in Count Bismarck’s circumstances, would be bound in duty to 
imitate Count Bismarck’s high-handed policy. In all circumstances 
of international import, in all cases bearing upon the general interests 
of society, a Utilitarian, after deciding according to his lights which 
of the various courses open to him would best promote the general 
welfare, either immediately by its direct effects, or subsequently and 
indirectly by the example it would set, would be bound in duty to 
adopt that course. ‘That course, however wrong it might have 
appeared in all previous cases, would now become right, as being 
apparently the one most conducive to the future welfare of mankind. 
Utilitarianism’s standard of morality thus turns out to be, not any 
fixed and definite notion of expediency, but one liable to change 
with every change in individual judgment. Its boasted criterion of 
the right or wrong of an action is the best conjecture which the 
agent, with or without extrinsic advice, is able to form of the future 
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consequences of the action. Utilitarian law, in short, resolves itself 
into this—that every man shall be a law unto himself. Of course no 
Utilitarians will acknowledge this to be their law, not even those who 
shape their conduct in exact conformity to it. Nevertheless, that 
such is the law follows necessarily from their own premises. For 
does not Utilitarianism sometimes—a little heedlessly, perhaps, but 
not the less positively—declare that the morality of an action depends 
not at all upon its motives, but exclusively upon its consequences ? 
Does it not, when most guarded in its language, affirm the morality 
of actions to depend upon their tendencies; that is to say, on their 
consequences at large, and in the long run? But there can never be 
perfect certainty as to consequences. With regard to the future, 
plausible conjecture is the utmost possible; and by differing judgments 
different conjectures will needs be made. So that the value of the 
rule of conduct furnished by Utilitarianism to any individual depends 
upon the latter’s ability, supplemented by that of any counsellors whom 
he may consult, to forecast events. He cannot proceed correctly, 
except in so far as he or they have the gift of prophecy. 

But the mischievousness of Utilitarianism does not stop here. We 
have seen how one of its principles destroys the landmarks between 
right and wrong, between virtue and vice, causing each to take con- 
tinually the place of its opposite. We have now to see how another 
of its principles obliterates all distinctions between different kinds of 
virtue, confounding them in one indiscriminate mass, and imparting 
to them a sort of general oneness not more lucid than that which, 
according to Mr. Curdle, is the essence of the dra:natic unities. 

The object which it insists upon as conduct’s end and aim is the 
general good—the greatest possible aggregate of good or happiness 
for all. As the Scripture enjoins us, whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do, to do ail to the glory of God, so Utilitarianism 
exhorts us to do all for the welfare of mankind. Now, far be it from 
me to caricature this soul-inspiring rule by forcing it, under a 
strained construction, to an unnatural extreme. Fairly examined, it 
will be seen to make no extravagant demands on our self-denial. As 
Christianity, even while bidding us to seck first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, promises that all other things shall be added 
unto us, so Utilitarianism, even while insisting on our seeking first 
to please others, permits, nay, directs, us to take as much pleasure 
for ourselves as we can lay hold of without depriving others, since 
the aggregate of happiness which it is incumbent upon us to augment 
to the best of our ability would otherwise be less. Nay, for the 
same reason, it disapproves of our foregoing any pleasure of our own, 
the full equivalent of which is not transferred to others. The happi- 
ness which it requires us to attend to is that of a society of which 
each of us is a component member, and no member of which can 
deny himself any pleasure within his reach, and beyond the reach of 
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others, without diminishing the total of happiness which the whole 
society might enjoy. ‘As between his own happiness and that of 
others,” says Mr. Mill, “ Utilitarianism requires an agent to be as 
strictly impartial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator.” Thus 
qualified, the prescribed subordination of one’s own to the general 
good is no such extravagantly self-denying ordinance. If for any- 
thing, it might rather be reproached for its cold, calculating equity. 
With reference quite as much to individual as to communal happiness 
it is an excellent rule of conduct, against which not a word could be 
said, provided only it were left to be adopted voluntarily, and were 
not authoritatively imposed. 

Unfortunately, however, Utilitarianism allows no option in the 
matter. Unless we do our very utmost to promote the general weal, at 
whatever sacrifice to ourselves, it charges us with sin of omission. 
In the words of the Editor of this Review, ‘justice is the social idea 
in its highest, widest, and most binding expression. . . . It signifies 
the moral principle which obliges each so to shape his conduct and 
relations, his claims and his achievements, that they harmonise with 
the highest good of all.”* To which doctrine of Mr. Morley’s, if 
other Utilitarians do not subscribe, it can only be because they are less 
resolutely logical. Mr. Mill, indeed, though dissenting in appearance 
on this point from Mr. Morley, agrees with him in substance. Even 
when on one occasion, distinguishing between duty and virtue, he 
says that there are innumerable acts and forbearances of human 
beings which, though either causes or hindrances of good to their 
fellow-creatures, lie beyond the domain of duty, and within that of 
virtue or merit, he goes on to assign as the sole reason for plac- 
ing them in the domain of the latter that, in respect to them, it 
is, on the whole, for the general interest that people should be 
left free, thereby plainly intimating that society would be equit- 
ably entitled to insist on them if it thought proper. But conduct 
that can be equitably insisted on is clearly, in the strictest sense, 
duty; and it would be preposterous to claim merit for doing that 
which it would be a breach of duty to leave undone. Duties do not 
cease to be duties because he on whom they are incumbent is not com- 
pelled under penalty te perform them, any more than debts cease to be 
debts because creditors do not choose to ask for payment. All con- 
sistent Utilitarian teaching points inflexibly towards Mr. Morley’s 
conclusion, according to which justice and social virtue are absolutely 
identical, and according to which, also, whoever does not shape his 
conduct, &c.,in harmony with the highest good of all, does less than 
is due from him, while it is impossible for him to do more. For 
whatever he propose to do must either be or not be in the prescribed 
harmony. If it be, he is bound to do it. If not, he is bound not to 
do it. The very utmost he can do is no more than is incumbent. 


(1) Forryicutty Review, June, 1868, 
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upon him. Less than his very utmost is less than is incumbent. 
No action of his, therefore, can possess any merit; for mere fulfilment 
of obligations is reckoned not of grace, but of debt. 

At this rate we cannot possibly have any virtue to plume ourselves 
upon. The best we can do being no more than our duty, the only 
reward we can claim is exemption from the punishment we should have 
deserved if we had not done it. Whether it be that we have abstained 
from killing or robbing our fellow-citizens for our own advantage, or 
have impoverished or half-killed ourselves in the service of the State, 
our meed is the same. Loris non ureris. Non pasces in eruce corvos, 
is what we are told. We may congratulate ourselves on having 
escaped the cat-o’-nine-tails and the gallows. Well, we have, most 
of us, so much self-sufficiency, that to deprive us of all ground for it 
might be a fault on the right side. But now comes a second and 
more awkward reflection. If you will not of your own accord do 
your duty, those to whom performance of the duty is owing have a 
right to use means to make you—foul means if fair means will not 
avail. If, then, you hesitate todo your utmost for the interests of 
society, society is warranted in taking measures to accelerate your 
movement. If you are not, or what is practically the same thing if 
a numerical majority of your fellow-citizens think you are not, 
making the most beneficial use of your property; if it be generally 
considered that it would be for the greater good of the greater number 
to divide your park and garden into peasant properties and cottage 
allotments, to double the wages of the workmen in your employment, 
or to subject you and the likes of you to a graduated income-tax for 
the purpose of setting up national workshops to compete with you in 
your own trade ; and, if you do not readily enter into the same views, 
then the said numerical majority are not simply warranted in taking 
the law into their own hands and doing, in spite of you, what they 
think ought to be done with your property, but would be culpably 
remiss if they neglected so to act. 

Now it is needless to dwell on the extent to which that large 
numerical majority of our fellow-citizens which consists of the work- 
ing classes is imbued with this notion, nor, except to those who are 
similarly imbued, can it be necessary to insist that there is no 
notion of which it is more indispensable to disabuse the working- 
class mind. This, accordingly, I strove todo throughout a recent 
work of mine, “On Labour,” particularly in the chapter which 
treats of the claims and rights thereof. I there earnestly pleaded 
that there may be, and are, private rights independent of utility 
which no public needs can cancel; that all which any man, or set of 
men, is entitled to enact from another is payment or fulfilment of 
what is due to him or them from that other; that unless the 
poverty of the many has been caused by the few, the many are not 
warranted in extorting relief of their wants from the few; 
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that the mere circumstance of their being without food or work 
does not entitle the poor to be fed or employed by the rich, for that 
there is likewise a justice independent of and superior to utility, 
consisting simply of respect for rights, while injustice consists 
simply of violation of rights. 

In so arguing, I ran directly counter to Utilitarianism, provoking 
thereby a retaliatory assault from Utilitarianism’s tutelary champion, 
who, as readers of this journal’ are aware, bore down upon me with - 
an energy no whit the less effective for being tempered with all 
knightly courtesy. 

I must at the outset be permitted to remark that one or two of 
Mr. Mill’s objections to my statements are based upon misconcep- 
tion of their meaning. I never questioned, but on the contrary, 
have always in the distinctest terms admitted that society is per- 
fectly at liberty to put an end to the institution of property in land. 
No extremest Socialist ever went beyond me in proclaiming that the 
“earth was bestowed by the Creator, not on any privileged class or 
classes, but on all mankind and on all successive generations of men, 
so that no one generation can have more than a life interest in the 
soil, or be entitled to alienate the birthright of succeeding genera- 
tions.” * No one more fully recognises that property in land exists 
only on sufferance and by concession; and that society, which made 
the concession, may at any moment take it back on giving full com- 
pensation to the concessioners. 

Again, when asserting the inviolability of movable, as distin- 
guished from landed, property, I was careful to limit the assertion 
to property honestly acquired. I never supposed it possible to 
acquire by prescription “a fee simple in an injustice.” Only if in 
any particular instance it be suspected that property has been 
acquired by force, fraud, or jobbery, I contend that the onus probandi 
lies on him who raises the question. It is for him to show, if he can, 
that a commercial fortune has, as Mr. Mill suggests, been built up 
by ‘“jobbing contracts, profligate loans, or other reprehensible 
practices.” But if this cannot be shown, the validity of the actual 
possessor’s title must not be impugned. Property must be treated as 
of innocent acquisition and derivation until proved to be of guilty. 
And that net merely because there could otherwise be no rights of 
property at all; because it must always be impossible for any owner 
to demonstrate that neither he nor any one of those from whom he 
derives ever either overreached in a bargain or failed in a contract ; 
but also, and much more, because whether a person be or be not the 
rightful owner of the wealth in his possession, no one can possibly 
be entitled to despoil him unless the wealth can be shown to have 
been ill gotten. That right must be held to be complete with which 
no one can show a right to interfere. 


(1) Forrnicutty Review for June, 1869. (2) “On Labour,” p. 93. 
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The gravest, however, of Mr. Mill’s criticisms is that mine is “a 
doctrine d priori, claiming to command assent by its own light, and 
to be evident by simple intuition.” This is an imputation to which 
I am so unaware of having laid myself open that I can account for 
its having been made only on the supposition that Mr. Mill, in 
common with most other Utilitarians, imagines that their only oppo- 
nents are Intuitionists, and that it is only necessary to set aside the 
tenets of these in order to get their own established instead. If this 
were really the case, Utilitarian advocacy would be a comparatively 
easy task. Intuitionism, whether capable or not of being disproved, 
is by its nature unsusceptible of decisive proof. If I, in support of 
the proposition that there is in the human mind an intuitive sense 
of any sort, were to assert that I had such a sense while you denied 
that you had, it would be impossible for me to prove you to be mis- 
taken, while, unless you were mistaken as to your individual expe- 
rience, I should clearly be mistaken as to the generalisation which I 
had based upon mine. But I never said a word about an intuitive 
sense of right and wrong. How could I, seeing, as no one who 
chooses to look can fail to see, that the instincts of untutored 
children prompt them to disregard all rights but their own, to spin 
cockchafers, rob birds’-nests, and confiscate younger children’s cakes 
and apples? All I say is that there may be and are rights inde- 
pendent of and even opposed to utility, and these I call natural 
rights, simply because, as I believe I could readily show if I had 
room, they have no artificial origin, but grow up naturally; but I do 
not say that they are intuitively perceived. As for sense of justice 
or of duty, or moral sense or faculty, what I understand by that is 
not recognition of certain rights or duties as such, but recognition 
of the obligation to respect whatever rights and to fulfil whatever 
duties are recognised, according to which definition it is mere 
tautology to add that the sense or faculty in question originates 
simultaneously with the recognition of any rights or duties. For 
inasmuch as rights invariably imply corresponding obligations— 
inasmuch as if a thing be rightfully claimed, that same thing must 
needs be due or owing, it is of course impossible to perceive that a 
thing is owing without perceiving at the same moment that it ought 
to be paid. On this account, and with this explanation, I should 
not scruple to speak of the moral sense as intuitive; but if for that 
reason I am to be called an Intuitionist, so equally must Mr. Mill, 
for he has said precisely the same thing. He likewise has said that 
“the moral faculty, if not a part of our nature, is a natural out- 
growth from it, capable, in a certain small degree, of springing up 
spontaneously.” 

W. T. THornton. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Lavy Bunny and Barbara received me very kindly. They had a 
handsome roomy carriage, and a great hamper full of good things to 
eat and drink, and it was decidedly more comfortable to be with 
them than squeezed up as the fifth in a barouche, of which three 
other occupants were the Misses Cudberry. 

Lady Bunny was a handsome portly woman, with a slow placid 
manner. She wore her hair—still of a clear brown colour un- 
touched with grey—in a short crop of loose curls all round her 
head. This I remember thinking very odd and incongruous when 
I first saw her, I being then a little girl at school. But the impres- 
sion wore off. And in no other particular, either of manner or dress, 
did Lady Bunny affect juvenility. Barbara was very like her 
mother. She had the same large light blue eyes, the same fair com- 
plexion and dimpled chin. She, too, wore her hair in a single row 
of short curls, and looked altogether like a small copy of Lady 
Bunny ; for Barbara, though plump, was short, and built on a much 
less massive scale than her mother. 

“T would have got Sir Peter to ask Mrs. Furness to favour us, 
my dear, but I see she has company,” said Lady Bunny. She 
raised a large double eye-glass to her eyes as she spoke, and con- 
templated my cousins with her usual deliberate quietude. 

“Those are my father’s cousins, Lady Bunny, the Miss Cudberrys.” 

“Of Woolling,” added Mr. Lacer, who had by this time come up 
to the carriage. He gave me so comical a glance as he said the 
words that I could not refrain from smiling. 

“ Ah, sure!” said Lady Bunny. “ And Mr. Furness, where is he, 
my dear?” 

“T don’t know—I—I—mean, I think he is over there.” 

“On the Grand Stand, my dear?” 

“Perhaps. I am not sure. No, Lady Bunny, he is in the betting- 
ring, I think.” 

Lady Bunny said no more. But she raised her double eye-glass 
again, and looked this time at my mother. And placid as Lady 
Bunny’s face was, I could discern some traces of trouble and com- 
passion on it as she did so. 

“T think,” said Mr. Lacer, “that I have had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Furness several times.” He was leaning with folded 
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arms on the carriage-door. He was on the side next me. The 
others were watching the Clerk of the Course, as he cantered up and 
down, scattering the crowd, and the general confusion of “ clearing 
the course.” And I think they did not hear what Mr. Lacer was 
saying; indeed, I am almost certain that they did not, for he spoke 
in quite a low voice. 

“Where have you met father?” I asked. I too spoke in a low 
voice, I am quite unable to say why. I am very sure that it was 
not because I feared being overheard. 

“Oh, at—several places. Does he not go to the races at W—— 
sometimes ?” naming our county town. 

“He has been once or twice, I believe.” 

“‘T have never seen Mrs. Furness with him there.” 

“‘ Mother never goes to the races at W———.” 

“Nor you?” 

“Ne.” 

“You look, Miss Furness, almost as if you—” 

“ As if I what ?” 

“As if you disapproved of races. There was quite a severe 
expression on your face.” Mr. Lacer laughed as he said it, but not 
rudely : only merrily, I thought ; but the subject was one on which 
it was impossible for me to feel merry—mother’s wistful face came 
too vividly into my mind. Mr. Lacer watched me attentively. 
I did not see that he did so, for I did not look at his face, but I 
felt it. 

“They are going up to the starting-post,” said he, looking at two 
or three bright-coloured specks that were moving gently over the 
course at some distance. ‘ Will you risk a pair of gloves on the 
event, Miss Furness? I will give you the field against Butterfly.” 

“Oh, no, thank you! I never bet,” said I, with what seemed, I 
dare say, ludicrous earnestness. He must have thought me the 
most unsophisticated of provincial school girls, or the most affected. 
Mr. Lacer bowed and smiled, and then, as the race was just about 
to begin, he mounted on to the box, where Sir Peter was already 
seated. 

This first race was by no means one of the important events of the 
day. When it was over the crowd poured over the course again, 
and the itinerant jugglers, mountebanks, musicians, and fortune- 
tellers, began to ply their respective trades. I looked out anxiously 
over the moving mass of heads to try whether I could desery my 
father. I hoped that now the race was over he would rejoin mother. 
I knew how she would be longing to have him by her side again, 
away from that surging, roaring, horrible mass of men in the betting 
ring. To me there seemed something infernal in their vehemence 
and excitement. Pleasure or amusement there was none within 
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that enclosure: merely a hideous reckless lust of money, that sparkled 
in their eyes, and flushed their eager faces, and gave a loud brassy 
tone to their shouting voices. It was a pitiable and degrading 
spectacle, I thought, to see these human creatures setting their very 
souls on the hazard of Blue-jacket or Red-jacket, following every 
bound of the panting, straining horses with wolfish eyes, and 
saluting the victor with almost wolfish howls. It shocked and 
revolted me to know that my father was among this crew. And the 
bitter knowledge I had of mother’s pain of mind did not dispose me 
to look leniently upon the scene. True, father had promised not to 
bet; but, alas! it was some time since I had felt that no reliance 
was to be placed on his word in that respect. Mother felt it too: 
she had ceased to boast of her implicit trust in her husband’s pro- 
mise. In her love and fidelity to him—poor mother ! how loving and 
how faithful a heart hers was!—she forebore to utter a syllable of 
complaint even to me; but the subject of father’s promise, and 
father’s staunch adherence to his plighted word was, by a tacit and 
instinctive understanding, entirely avoided between us. 

Lady Bunny observed my wandering gaze. “Are you looking 
for any one, my dear?” she asked. 

“JT thought that, perhaps, father might be going back to our 
carriage now.” 

“Do you want Mr. Furness?” said Mr. Lacer, jumping down 
from the box. “Let me go and look for him, may I? I know him 
very well by sight.” 

“Oh, it isn’t for myself, but I know mother will be—” I began, 
and then I stopped short confusedly. He did not seem to notice my 
confusion; but I knew beyond doubt that he had noticed it, and 
that he instantly began laughing and talking with the others, in 
order that they might not observe my flushed face, and eyes in which 
tears were painfully brimming up, and only kept from falling by a 
strong effort, and I felt very grateful tohim. Lady Bunny and Sir 
Peter were busily superintending the unpacking of a huge hamper. 
Barbara was exchanging nods and smiles with some friends on the 
opposite side of the course ; but even if their attention had not been 
thus occupied, it would speedily have been distracted from me, even 
supposing they had been interested in observing my tell-tale face 
before, which was not likely, by the arrival of Tilly Cudberry, who 
advanced to the carriage-door, with her peculiar, jerky, little walk, 
leaning on her brother’s arm. It was impossible for any being, 
unless it were a person afflicted (or blessed!) with total deafness, to 
ignore Tilly Cudberry’s presence for many seconds. 

“You abominable creature !”’ she exclaimed, shaking her finger at 
Mr. Lacer. The words were intended to be playful, but the voice in 
which they were uttered was so alarmingly suggestive of the peculiar 
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tone of badinage known generically as “ Billingsgate,” that Sir 
Peter Bunny and his wife looked up from the hamper quite scared, 
and their servant very nearly let fall a bottle of champagne which he 
was in the act of unwiring. 

“Meaning me, Miss Cudberry ?” said Mr. Lacer, with a comical 
face of dismay. 

“Oh, I dare say, you faithless wretch, you! It’s no use putting 
on that innocent look—not one bit of use! Didn’t you say you were 
going to find the sociable, and Daniel, our man-servant ? And then 
you disappear like I don’t know what, and leave us in despair! 
Perfect despair !”’ 

I shall never forget the screech with which she uttered the last 
word. It rings in my ears when I think of it to this day. 

Lady Bunny appeared quite bewildered. As to Barbara, she was 
choking herself with her pocket-handkerchief, in order to prevent 
an explosion of laughter. 

“ Dear, dear, what is the matter?” said Lady Bunny, in a mildly 
reproving tone. Mr. Lacer explained that he had endeavoured to 
find the “sociable” and the “ man-servant,” but had failed. He 
added that he would take the present opportunity of the interval 
between two races to make further search for them. Just as he was 
moving away he said to me, very quietly, “I shall tell Mr. Furness 
that your mother is without a cavalier, and get him to come back to 
the carriage. He evidently did not suppose that Mr. Cudberry 
would desert her as he has done.” I thanked him by a silent gesture 
of the head. I admired his quickness, his self-possession, his good- 
natured consideration for mother. I had seen so little of the world 
that Mr. Lacer, with his easy, self-assured manner, which was not to be 
ruffled even by Tilly Cudberry, seemed to me a very superior being: 
one to be relied on, and believed in implicitly. Had he been 
loud, or coarse, or obtrusively complimentary, I should have shrunk 
from him with my old dainty shyness. But he was really kind, and 
full of tact, and he had already established, I scarcely knew how, a 
sort of confidential understanding with me on the subject of my 
father’s besetting sin;—-and yet we had said no word to each other, 
save such as I have laid before the reader! Still, my faith in Mr. 
Lacer’s savoir faire, great as it was, scarcely led me to hope that he 
would succeed in bringing father away from the neighbourhood of 
the Grand Stand. I was, therefore, agreeably surprised to see him 
presently emerge from a knot of people gathered round a conjuror, 
and walk towards our carriage arm-in-arm with my father. I kept 
my eyes fixed on mother’s figure, and although I could not, at that 
distance, discern her face distinctly, I saw the little joyful start of sur- 
prise she gave when father—whom she, sitting with her head turned 
towards the opposite direction, had not perceived approaching— 
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touched her hand to attract her attention. And my heart was filled 
with tenderness and compassion for her as I saw it. 

Meanwhile Miss Cudberry and Mr. Sam Cudberry had made 
acquaintance with Lady Bunny and Barbara, and were conversing 
with them after their own engaging fashion. Lady Bunny was the 
most hospitable creature in the world; and, although I could plainly 
see that these cousins of ours excited wonder and alarm in her 
breast, she could not allow them to stand by while the contents of 
the hamper were being consumed, without inviting them to take 
a seat in her carriage and a share of the good things. The place in 
the carriage Tilly accepted with alacrity, and she did justice to the 
solid viands. But on being offered a glass of champagne she pro- 
tested, with a cry like that of a huntsman giving the view-halloo, that 
she never touched wine—“nevah!” and, not content with simply 
declining, she made a face expressive of the utmost disgust, as 
though these troublesome people were endeavouring to thrust upon 
her something unspeakably nauseous. Whereat Lady Bunny’s large 
blue eyes grew larger than ever. 

Sam, however, was not under any such restraint as his sister, and 
he drank so much wine, and became so convivial, that I was quite 
miserable, dreading lest he should disgrace himself beyond for- 
giveness. 

“Well, little missy!” said my Cousin Tilly, playfully waving 
the leg-bone of a chicken at me, previous to depositing it, 
cleanly picked, on her plate, “and how do you get on? We were 
so amused, Lady Bunny, to hear of Anne’s being at a ball at your 


house ! ” 


“Were you?” said Lady Bunny simply. “Dear! Why?” 

“Oh, my goodness, I don’t know! But there is an absurdity in 
the idea to us, which I dare say you can hardly understand. 
Gracious!”’ Here followed a wild peal of laughter, in which 
nobody joined, for the excellent reason that none of us had a con- 
ception what had excited it. Presently she proceeded: “ But Anne 
always was the funniest little frump of a thing. Little Frumpy we 
used to call her at home. We are dreadful quizzes, you must know, 
Lady Bunny. It’s quite a family trait.” No one responding to 
this sally either, Tilly looked once more at me, and exclaiming, 
“Oh, you queer little creature!” went off into a fit of laughter 
behind her pocket-handkerchief. 

Barbara Bunny here lost patience, and blurted out, with school- 
girl abruptness, “Little! Why, Anne’s quite tall: she’s a head 
and shoulders taller than you, at any rate!” 

Tilly changed the subject. ‘What a nice creature that Mr. 
Lacer is!” she said. ‘Such a military figure! He was quite 
delighted to make our acquaintance.” 
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“Was he?” began Sir Peter, and then stopped and altered his 
phrase into “ No doubt he was!” 

“Oh, delighted! Woolling—our place is at Woolling,—in fact, 
we are of Woolling: Cudberrys, of Woolling— is only five miles from 
where his regiment is stationed. You may fancy how he jumped at 
it when I said I was sure pa and ma would be glad to see him, and 
that there would be a knife and fork for him any time he liked to 
call. Because, as to society, gracious, Lady Bunny, I suppose there’s 
nothing but tradesmen’s families where he is quartered ? ” 

Poor Lady Bunny coloured a little, but quite coincided in Miss 
Cudberry’s opinion, that association with “tradesmen’s families” 
was not to be thought of. She was a good woman, and in most 
things a perfectly sincere one ; but on the point of gentility she was 
weak. Sir Peter professed himself even more shocked and sympa- 
thetic for Mr. Lacer’s forlorn position, in being quartered amid such 
abomination of desolation as was involved in having tradesmen’s 
families for his sole society. And yet Sir Peter, who was an honest, 
well-principled man in the main, had stood behind a grocer’s counter 
with linen sleeves on in his father’s shop, before he took to selling 
malt instead of sugar, and so-made his fortune. These anomalies 
perplexed and vexed me greatly in those days. 

Sam broke in with enthusiastic praises of ‘Lacer.” Lacer was a 
top-sawyer ; Lacer knew a thing or two; Lacer and he, he foresaw, 
would become great chums. He was more than half tipsy by this 
time, and was becoming so thoroughly odious, with his natural stupid 
coarseness peeping through the thin varnish of vulgar finery with 
which he had overlaid it, that even his sister began to think it 
possible that the Bunnys might have too much of him if he remained 
longer. Of herself she never conceived that any society could have 
too much. She therefore declared that she must return to her 
Cousin George, and send Sam to find the sociable and Daniel ; for 
it was getting late, and they should only remain for one more race, 
the great race. And with many voluble and vociferous adieus to the 
Bunnys, and holding out the encouraging hope that it would not 
be long before she paid them a visit, she seized her brother’s arm, 
and dragged him off. 

“ Your cousin’s very—lively,” observed Lady Bunny to me, “ but 
a littlkh—ahem !—a little sharp in her manners, isn’t she ?” 

“IT think she is very rude, Lady Bunny,” said I bluntly. 

“Oh, come, come, come!” said Sir Peter smiling, “don’t be 
severe, Miss Anne ; don’t be severe.” Then turning to his wife, he 
added, “‘ A good old family, my lady. A well-known name. Cud- 
berrys, of Woolling, have been on their own land from father to son 
for two centuries and a half.” 

I saw no more of Mr. Lacer that day, until just as we were about 
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to leave the course. I had observed with, almost as much surprise 
as thankfulness, that father remained in the carriage with mother 
during the rest of the day; and I therefore was prepared for the 
beaming face with which my darling mother greeted me when Sir 
Peter escorted me back to her. Mr. Lacer came up to say “ good- 
bye” as we were driving off. 

“See you to-morrow, Lacer,” said my father, so familiarly that I 
stared at him. But the other took it quite as a matter of course, 
and merely nodded. 

“T didn’t know, George, dear,” said mother, “that you had 
invited Mr. Lacer to Water-Eardley for to-morrow.” 

“No, I have not done so. I shall see him in—in Horsingham. 
All right, Flower, go on.” 

I noticed with much indignation that Flower, in touching his hat 
to Mr. Lacer as we drove away, bestowed on him a broad grin, and 
a grimace that was almost like a wink. But I concluded that he 
had been drinking. The last sound which saluted our ears as our 
wheels left the turf of the race-course for the road, and which rose 
above all the mingled din of the crowd, was Tilly Cudberry’s voice, 
screaming, “ Do be so good as look for a sociable! Mr. Cudberry’s 
sociable, of Woolling! And for a man-servant, answering to the 
name of Daniel” (as if he had been a dog), “ Mr. Cudberry’s man- 
servant, of Woolling !” 


Cuapter XI. 


A wEEk or so after that race-day, I was sitting engaged with some 
studies for Mr. Arkwright in mother’s little morning-room, when 
the door was opened, after a preliminary tap, a loud and aggressive 
kind of tap, which seemed not so much to ask admission as to demand 
it peremptorily, and Mrs. Matthew Kitchen walked into my presence. 
I do not think she had been to Water-Eardley more than twice since 
her marriage ; and on each occasion she had come with a broad hint 
that she expected a present. The first time was when she announced 
to my mother that she was getting her baby-clothes ready, as she 
expected to be confined within a short time. That announcement 
induced mother to give her a handsome hood and a piece of fine 
linen. On the occasion of her second visit, Mrs. Kitchen brought 
her baby, and informed us that it was just going to be baptized in 
Zion Chapel, and that old Mr. Green, the child’s great-grandfather, 
had behaved “ very handsome” in the way of gifts to the infant. 
Father was present when this was said, and I saw him wrap a sove- 
reign in a piece of paper, and slip it into Mrs. Kitchen’s hand, 
begging her to buy the little one some trifle with it. I had nothing 
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to give; but if I had been mistress of a whole silversmith’s shop full 
of christening gifts, I would not have bestowed one of them on 
Selina. I felt as if it would be a piece of hypocrisy on my part 
to do so, there being no emotion of kindness towards her in my 
heart. 

“ How do you do, Selina?” I said, looking up from my books in 
some surprise as she entered. 

“T am very well and hearty—I’m thankful to the Lord,” she 
answered. 

And indeed she looked strong and thriving. She was buxom and 
bright-eyed as ever, but her countenance seemed to me to have 
grown harder without looking older. She had very handsome 
clothes on, and wore a gold watch fastened outside her waist-belt. 

“It is along time since we have seen anything of you,” said I, 
rather at a loss for conversation. 

Selina seated herself in an arm-chair uninvited, and folded her 
hands on her lap, before making answer. “Ah, so it is. I’m a 
busy woman. J have duties. My husband he is a busy man, and 
he expects me to do likeways.” 

“TI suppose so. Everybody has duties.” 

‘Now, Miss Anne, don’t you go to take offence because I spoke of 
my duties. You always was apt to take offence from a little thing. 
How’s your mother ?” 

I explained to her that mother was not very well; was suffering 
from a nervous headache, and could not be disturbed. She received 
this news very coolly, having lost none of her old insensibility to 
other people’s troubles, and then began to inquire for father, and 
grandfather, and Eliza, and Keturah, and lastly, for Mrs. Abram. 
They were all well, I said shortly. Upon this she commenced 
favouring me with a kind of homily upon the “ lukewarmness”’ of 
my family in general, and my grandfather in particular. She her- 
self, she averred, had been “lukewarm” in former days—when she 
lived in a “lukewarm” family, in fact. And she delicately implied 
that had she been prematurely cut off in that tepid condition, she 
considered that the guilt of it should in justice have been laid at our 
door. But now, Providence having specially interfered to “snatch 
her ”’—+these were her words—she was happy to state that she was 
quite comfortable as to the future prospects of herself, her husband, 
and her little boy. Respecting the insignificant remainder of the 
human race, she confessed that she was not quite comfortable. Long 
before she was half-way through this discourse, I had signified to 
her that I was occupied, that I had some studies to prepare for the 
next day, and that if she had nothing to say but in that offensive 
strain, I should take leave to busy myself with my own concerns, 
and withdraw my attention from her altogether. But this made no 
VOL. VIII. N.S. ce 
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difference to Selina. She talked on, and I sat with my eyes fixed 
on my book, but totally unable to fix my mind thereto. I was 
burning with indignation, and I could not choose but hear the 
woman’s ignorant folly, strongly spiced with malice. Why should 
she feel maliciously towards me and mine? I asked myself. She 
owed us nothing but gratitude. As the word shaped itself in my 
thoughts, it recalled to me Keturah’s stern saying, that Mat Kitchen’s 
“natural man” was a man that hated to be grateful. To any cool 
auditor—which I was far from being—TI doubt not that Selina’s 
tirade would have appeared exquisitely ludicrous. She had caught 
up certain phrases from the Zion Chapel preacher, and certain 
phrases from her husband, and jumbled them all together with her 
own peculiar modes of speech. The incongruity between the fire 
and fury of some of these sayings, and the stolid calm with which 
Selina brought them out, was extraordinary. 

When she had tired herself with talking, or when, more probably, 
she thought that for other reasons of her own it was time to bring 
her visit to an end, she ostentatiously turned her gold watch face 
outwards, and declared that she must be thinking of going. The 
efforts she made to see the face of the watch, and the difficulty she 
had in doing so, in consequence of the watch being securely fastened 
to her belt by means of a great gold hook, reminded me of my own 
wld struggles with my pocket- Jrendleerchiel, 

** Will you not have something to eat, Selina, before going back ?” 
said I. 

“Yes, I will,” she answered promptly. “TI’ll take a glass of beer 
and a bit of cold meat, or whatever they’ve got in the kitchen.” 

I rang the bell and gave the necessary orders. Before Selina left 
the room she held out her hand to me. 

“No, thank you, Selina,” said I, “I don’t feel inclined to shake 
hands with you.” 

“‘ Now, that’s your pride, you see,” she retorted, shaking her head. 
She did not frown, or flush, or show the least comgeaen. «You 
always was proud, from quite a little thing.” 

“Tt is not pride that makes me refuse to shake hands with you, 
Selina; or, at all events, it is no greater and no different kind of 
pride than I should show to any of my acquaintance under similar cir- 
cumstances. I think that you had no right to come here and speak 
to me as you have done. I think you did not mean what you said 
kindly, and I resent that.” 

“Ah!” said she, still perfectly unruffled, “that’s the carnal 
nature, that is. You can’t bear to hear the truth, you know. I ain’t 
offended with you, Miss Anne. Nor my husband won’t be offended 
when I tell him. I might ha’ been the same if Providence hadn’t 
snatched me; only as I never had your temper, nor your pride, nor 
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your highth. You always was short-tempered, and proud, and high 
from a child. Remember me to your mother, will you ?” 

And with that Mrs. Matthew Kitchen rustled out of the room. I 
sat gazing at my book for some time after she had made her exit ; I do 
not know for how long, but it seemed a long time: and I woke up 
suddenly to the consciousness that I had not understood one syllable 
of what my eyes had been resting on. I rose and put away my 
books and papers, intending to return to them later in the day, and 
went out into the garden. From the garden I wandered on into the 
river-side meadows, and walked as far as the present .confines of our 
land. Then I turned, and was strolling slowly back towards the 
house, when I saw two figures emerging from the stable-yard. The 
stable-yard was a part of our premises that I never visited now. I 
had sometimes done so in the days when Dodd reigned there. But 
since Flower’s arrival I had never set foot within those precincts. 
Neither was father apt to visit his stables since the sale of his 
hunters. There was nothing there for him to take pride in. Never- 
theless, one of the two figures emerging from the stable-yard was 
my father’s, The other figure I discerned, to my great surprise, to 
be that of Kitchen. Mat Kitchen, like his wife, was well clad. He 
wore shining new black broad-cloth and a shining new black hat. 
And his hair, and his whiskers, and his eyes were black and shining 
to match his attire. But his pouting mouth and his short snub nose 
were as expressive as ever of sullen obstinacy, and contradicted the 
general sleekness of his aspect in a forbidding manner. 

The two men did not see me at first. They were talking earnestly : 
or rather my father was talking, and Matthew was listening. I 
heard the former say— 

“Tm sure you could manage it for me; and as to risk—where’s 
the risk? What risk can there possibly be? I have shown you 
enough to——” 

Here Matthew interrupted him, saying, in his deep, growling voice, 
“Tt don’t depend on me, Mr. Furness. Showing me and convincing 
me ain’t the question. Grandfather Green is a close man. A reli- 
gious man and a godly man he is, but close, Mr. Furness. Nor he 
ain’t soft, ain’t my grandfather. He looks after his percentage, 
Mr. Furness, in a way that at his years is surprising. And as to 
security—J never knew Grandfather Green wrong with his security. 
Sometimes it comes over me like as though it might be a special pro- 
vidence in his favour. For you do see the cutest ’uns done, in spite 
of all their worldly cunning, Mr. Furness. But Grandfather Green 
he has the wisdom of the serpent along with the guilelessness of the 
dove—in a script’ral sense—and I never knew him done yet, 
Mr. Furness.” 

At this point Mat Kitchen became aware of me, and breaking off 
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his speech to my father, said, ‘Good day to you, miss,” in the same 
sullen, growling way that he had been talking in all along. 

“Where is Mrs. Kitchen, Anne?” asked father, in an odd 
flustered manner. “I thought she went in to have a chat with you 
while her husband and I looked at the pony-chaise. Do you think 
that little matter can be managed, Matthew ?” 

“It may be patched up for a bit,” returned Matthew. But I did 
not believe him to be speaking of the pony-chaise. 

It was all so odd and disagreeable that I drew a long breath of 
relief when these people took their departure. They drove away in 
a high old-fashioned gig, drawn by a tall, bony, ancient horse. I 
recognised both gig and horse as belonging to Mr. Green, the coach- 
maker. I had often seen the old man driving about Horsingham in it. 

“How smart Selina is!” said I to my father, as we stood side by 
side at the gate, watching the retreating vehicle jolting along the 
road. ‘I suppose her husband is prospering very much.” 

“Hah! yes,” murmured my father absently. 

“T never was fond of Selina, father, as you know. And I think 
her rise in the world has made her quite unbearable.” 

“Eh?” said father sharply, turning full on me. 

I told him of Selina’s homily, and my refusal to shake hands with 
her. He flushed a dark red, as he did when he was very angry. 
For a minute or so he did not trust himself to speak. Then he 
began to scold me furiously. Why had I been such a fool as to care 
what the woman said? Why could I not have been civil and held 
my tongue? Did I know what mischief I might have done by my 
cursed missish airs and pride ?—had done perhaps! For who 
could tell how Matthew would take it? This was what I learned at 
Mortlands! This was my grandfather’s doing! Dr. Hewson was 
not content with flying in the face of all—father hesitated for a 
word here—of all established ordinances himself, but he must get 
me talked to, and lectured, and hectored by an ignorant, brazen 
hussey, who was my servant the other day. 

I was greatly astonished to discover that, while my father so hotly 
upbraided me for not having been civil and friendly to Selina, he 
was at the same time violently angry with her for her impudence 
and presumption. I bore my scolding in silence, however, and 
after a while father cooled down. He walked away, stopped, hesi- 
tated and came back to me as I still stood leaning on the gate. 
“ Look here, Anne,” he said, “the best thing for you to do will be 
to keep out of Selina’s way whenever—i/ ever—she comes here 
again. You can do it quietly, without being markedly rude to her. 
I have a reason for not wishing to offend that sulky beast, Mat Kit- 


chen, just now. I tell you that in confidence, Anne. Do you under- 
stand ?” 
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“ Yes, father.” 

“Give me a kiss, and let us say no more about it.” He stooped 
his tall form to kiss my forehead. It seemed to me then a long, 
long time ago since I had been so small that father’s stooping had to 
be supplemented by my standing on tip-toe in order to reach his 
lips. Now he had to bend but a little way, for I inherited his 
straight, upright figure, and was rather above the middle height of 
women. 

I returned to the morning-room, but ‘not to my interrupted 
studies. I could not fix my mind on them. Mother was still lying 
in her darkened chamber, a prey to a violent nervous headache, and 
the only thing that care and affection could do for her in these 
crises was to watch that she was undisturbed, and to leave her quite 
alone. So there I sat by myself, looking out on the grey autumn 
sky and the rotting leaves, and thinking—or rather dreaming— 
sadly enough, when there arrived by the Horsingham carrier a letter 
for me from my grandfather. The sight of his handwriting revived 
my spirits like a cordial. He had been wishing to come to Water- 
Eardley, he said, but had been, and still was busy, with a great many 
fever cases amongst poor families in a low part of the town. How- 
ever, he hoped to see me at Mortlands soon. He had had pleasant 
news. Donald—I remembered Donald, of course—Donald Ayrlie 
was coming to stay with him. It was to have been a mystery and a 
surprise, but he, grandfather, hated mysteries and surprises. He 
would tell me particulars when we met. 

I have mentioned that my recollection of my old play-fellow, 
Donald, had been fading rapidly during the latter years of my 
school life. It had faded still more since then. But on this mention 
of him, and this unexpected prospect of seeing him again, I began 
to rub up the magical lamp of memory, and to summon the genii of 
the past. 

I believe I had got as far in my recollection as our joint discovery 
of the North Pole, when the door was opened, and the parlour-maid 
announced my second visitor that day— 

“ Mr. Lacer.” : 


Cuapter XII. 


“Tam afraid that perhaps I disturb you, Miss Furness,” said Mr. 
Lacer, coming into the room. 
“Oh no. I was doing nothing. At least, I was—only thinking.” 
I was vexed with myself, as I stammered out the words, for my 
shy awkwardness. I had been startled, and taken by surprise. 
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Although really, after a second’s reflection, I could discern no reason 
why Mr. Lacer’s call should be particularly surprising to me. He, 
at all events, was quite at his ease, and sat down, and began to chat 
with me in a pleasant, off-hand manner, that soon put me at my ease 
also. He had met father riding out at the gate, he said, as he was 
about to enter. Mr. Furness had been kind enough to ask him to 
go into the house, although he himself was unable to turn back with 
him, having an appointment on business with a farmer some miles in 
the country. He was very sorry indeed to learn that Mrs. Furness 
was unwell. Nervous headache? That must be a dreadfully trying 
disorder. He could not say that he had ever suffered from it himself; 
being, indeed, generally quite unconscious of his nerves! But Mrs. 
Furness’s organisation was evidently very sensitive and delicate. 
What a charming face she had! He begged pardon for taking the 
liberty of saying so, but the words were sincere. He had never seen 
any one who had inspired him with so much admiration and respect 
at first sight. There was an atmosphere of goodness about Mrs. 
Furness, just as there was an atmosphere of sweetness about a bed of 
violets. 

Mother’s praises—and they really seemed to be sincerely uttered 
—-were very delightful in my ears. I told Mr. Lacer laughingly that 
he would be sooner tired of speaking fiatteries on that score than I 
should be of hearing them. “They are not flatteries, Miss Furness,” 
he protested earnestly. ‘They are the sober truth. Or rather, they 
are part of the truth. I must not say all I feel, it seems, for fear of 
acquiring the character of a flatterer in your opinion. It is not one 
I am ambitious of.” 

Then he spoke of my father, and said he had seen him the day 
after the races at Horsingham. 

“Where did you see him?” said I impulsively. My reason for 
asking was that the great betting-rooms in the High Street were 
usually the goal of father’s pilgrimages to Horsingham during the 
race-week, and I wondered whether Mr. Lacer had frequented them 
also. 

“ At my own rooms,” he answered quietly. ‘At a little lodging 
I had for the week in an obscure street, called Burton’s Gardens. 
One might have had apartments in Piccadilly for very little more 
than I paid for two cupboards in a cottage there. But you know, 
Miss Furness—or, perhaps, happily for you, you don’t know—how in- 
satiably rapacious a creature your thorough-bred Horsingham house- 
holder becomes at race-time. He’s like some horrible animal that 
gorges itself to repletion at one meal, and then goes to sleep until it 
is hungry again. However,” he added, laughing, “since the Horsing- 
ham householder only eats—in that sense—twice a year, I suppose: 
we must pardon his greediness !” 
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“What is the name of the people with whom you lodged in 
Burton’s Gardens?” I asked, struck with a sudden idea. 

“ Really I can’t tell you! I know the number of the house: it 
is eighteen.” 

“ And the name of the people is Kitchen ?” 

“T think Yes ; upon my word, I believe you are right!” 

“Oh yes, I know those people. The daughter is called Alice, and 
is a fair, handsome, young woman.” 

“Y—+yes. A large, healthy, blue-eyed girl. Not precisely what 
I should call handsome. To me there is no beauty in woman that 
can compensate for the absence of refinement. But, fortunately, 
tastes differ.” 

I felt slightly confused under the gaze Mr. Lacer bent upon me as 
he said the words. Vanity and pride were having a conflict within 
me that made my cheeks glow. Vanity pronounced that a compli- 
ment to my good looks was intended. Pride shyly declared that it 
would run no risk of unduly appropriating admiration; and that, 
moreover, the admiration which preferred me to Alice Kitchen was 
of no overwhelmingly high kind. 

“ Alice is a very good girl,” I said hurriedly. 

Mr. Lacer did not doubt that. He thought, if he might venture 
to say so, that she was inclined to be a little trenchant in her manner, 
and a little long-winded in her conversation. But those were not 
characteristics peculiar to Alice; they were very general amongst 
Horsingham people of her class. Did I not think so? Not rare, 
indeed, amongst Horsingham people of any class. He knew that 
Dr. Hewson was not a native of the town, or he would not have 
made the remark. But, upon his word, he had observed so striking 
a difference between my mother’s manner—/(he added, and between 
my manner too)—and the manner of the majority of the company 
at Sir Peter Bunny’s house, that he had made up his mind at once 
that we were not of their town. And this impression had been cun- 
firmed by an inquiry or two he had made. He hoped I was not 
offended ? 

“ Not at all offended,” I answered. ‘“ Why should I be offended ? 
Most people in Horsingham knew that my grandfather settled here 
rather late in life. It is no secret.” 

“Mr. Furness, your father, don’t count among the Horsingham 
foiks. He is country bred. That’s different,” said Mr. Lacer 
carelessly. 

“Did you—-have you known father long?” I asked. “I don’t 
remember—lI mean I never heard 4 

“ You never heard him mention my name?” he answered readily, 
finishing my broken sentence for me. “ Well, that is not very 
surprising. I can easily conceive that Mr. Furness has more in- 
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teresting topics to discuss in the bosom of his family, than a chance 
acquaintance made on a race-course.”” He laughed as he said this. 
He laughed rather often. He had fine white teeth, and his laugh 
was very frank and pleasant. 

“Oh,” said I musingly, “it was on a race-course that you first 
met father ?” 

“Yes, at W. . I thought I mentioned it to you. I don’t 
habitually frequent all the race-courses in England, Miss Furness, I 
beg you to believe, although I fear that you will begin to think so!” 

I said impulsively that I was glad to hear it. 

“Are you? Are you really glad? I’m afraid I can’t flatter 
myself that you quite mean what you say.” He was not laughing 
now, but looked very earnest, almost sad. “Do you know, Miss 
Furness,” he went on, after a few minutes’ silence, “there is scarcely 
a human being left in the world who could be made glad or sorry by 
anything I do or leave undone! ” 

As he seemed to wait for me to speak, I murmured (struggling 
hard with a rapidly increasing fit of shyness), ‘Is there not ?”’ 

“No. It makes a fellow very forlorn, or very reckless, or both 
» together, to feel that whether he goes full-tilt to the deuce or not, 
matters to nobody.” 

“It matters to himself, does it not?” I stammered. 

“Oh, to himself! Well—to himself. A fellow can’t live for 
himself alone. At least, I can’t. I lost my mother years ago, when 
I was a little chap; so little, that they lifted me up to kiss her in 
her coffin. I have neither brother, nor sister, nor uncle, nor aunt, 
nor cousin. My father is living; but he married again a few years 
ago, a grasping, hard woman who . ButI beg you a thousand 
pardons, Miss Furness! I am prosing on about myself in the most 
unwarrantable manner. You listen so kindly and gently, that I was 
led on to say what I had not the least right in the world to trouble 
you with. And I, who have been accusing the good people of 
Horsingham of being long-winded and tedious! I hope you will 
forgive me, I do indeed.” 


I told him there was no need of forgiveness, and shook hands with 
him as he rose to go away. 

“J forgot to mention that I saw your cousins the other day, Miss 
Furness,” said he. The same amused and half-repressed smile stole 
over his face that I remembered to have seen there when he had 
been honoured by Miss Tilly’s playful reproaches on the race-course. 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Yes; I went to their house to luncheon on Wednesday last. 
Mr. Sam Cudberry came to fetch me, and I couldn’t get out of it; 


I—I mean he was so very cordial and pressing, that it was impossi- 
ble to refuse.” 
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“Oh!” said I again. 
“‘T suppose I shall have the nes of seeing as at Woolling 
before long?” 

“Seeing me there? I cannot tell. We don’t go shee very often. 
It is rather a long drive for mother, now the weather is getting chilly 
and the days short.” 

“Oh! but you'll be at the ball, won’t you ?” 

“cc EhFf ? 

“The ball. Miss Cudberry told me they were going to give a 
ball. I thought you must have known of it.” 

“‘T suppose we shall be told in due time. I had heard nothing 
of it.” 

“May I ask you to express to Mrs. Furness how sorry I am to 
hear of her indisposition? If you will allow me, I will pass out by 
the garden—that way, is it not?—for I left my horse in charge of 
a servant, and—-—” 

“You are riding then? Mr. Lacer, I am afraid it is possible that 
Flower, our groom, was impertinently familiar in his manner to you 
the other day. I hope you will check him severely if he should 
repeat the offence. He is apt to be forward. I believe—my father 
says, that he is an efficient servant, and understands his duties. But 
I know father would be very angry if he thought the man failed in 
respect to any of our guests.” 

“Qh don’t think any more about it, Miss Furness. I remember 
he was rather free-and-easy the other day, but I suppose he had been 
a little too convivial. The fact is, I have no doubt the man recog- 
nised me as an old acquaintance. I knew—that is, I was slightly 
acquainted with a person in whose service he was. I have a good 
memory for faces, and his was familiar to me directly I saw it. I 
assure you he was perfectly well-behaved when he took my horse 
just now.” 

Mr. Lacer made his adieux, and went his way. When he was gone 
I was less able to fix my mind on my books than ever. “Oh 
dear, oh dear!’ I said to myself, pushing a volume. away from me 
impatiently, “ what has come tome? The words might be Egyptian 
hieroglyphics for all the meaning they convey to my mind!” 

I gave up trying to study, and abandoned myself to a reverie. 
The day seemed to have been crowded with incidents. The visit of 
Matthew and Selina Kitchen, grandfather’s news about Donald, 
Mr. Lacer’s call, and all that he had said, furnished abundant 
subjects to think upon. The relative importance of the day’s occur- 
rences could not be doubtful: yet my girlish brain by no means 
busied itself chiefly with the chief of them. What does the reader 
think was the most tangible subject of my musings ? (for there was an 
airy crowd of fancies fluttering hither and thither in my mind, melt- 
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ing and changing like April clouds, and to which I did not con- 
sciously give a local habitation or a name.) It was the forthcoming 
ball at Woolling! A ball at Uncle Cudberry’s! The thing was 
marvellous—unprecedented! Tilly, Henny, and Clemmy must 
intend to “ move with the times,” and inflict themselves on society 
in fell earnest. How they had induced their father to consent to 
the necessary expenditure was a matter for wondering speculation. 

And what does the reader guess was the next topic on which my 
thoughts were intent ? I am minded to be quite candid, and to that 
end I must confess that it was an entirely selfish one. Amidst all 
the hopes and fears, the dimly presaged troubles, and the present 
anxieties that pressed around myself and those whom I loved, my 
fancy lightly turned to picturing what dress I should, could, or 
might wear if I went to the aforesaid ball at Woolling. Debating 
if it were more advisable to beg for pale rose-colour, or pure white, 
and wondering whether mother would let me wear a flower in my 
hair. 

Suddenly, as I pushed a lock of hair off my forehead, in the full 
glow of imagining how I should look with a spray of scarlet gera- 
nium fixed above one ear, a subtle association of ideas which I cannot 
follow out—nor could I then—brought vividly before my mind’s 
eye the tiny figure of little Jane Arkwright in her chair, playing 
with the uncouth dice of rough fire-wood. And that tiny figure con- 
jured up in an instant all the poverty, and dreariness, and toils, and 
troubles of that struggling household. I had often asked myself in 
my impulsive sympathy, was there nothing I could do to lighten 
Mrs. Arkwright’s load of care, or cheer her husband’s anxious spirit ? 
There was one way, and, as far as I knew, one only, in which I 
might show good-will, and make a portion of the good man’s labours 
pleasant to him—lI might do my tasks earnestly and zealously, and 
gratify him by my improvement. And this one simple thing I was 
neglecting, in order to dream of tricking myself out in finery, and 
enjoying myself in the company of hard, frivolous people, whom at 
bottom I neither loved nor respected. I hung my head as though I 
were abashed by some bodily presence in the room; and the tears 
welled up into my eyes as I thought of Mrs. Arkwright’s toilsome 
life, and of Mrs. Arkwright’s shabby little children, of whom the 
younger had neither petting nor playthings, and the elder were pre- 
cociously thoughtful and grave, and full of careful responsibilities 
about the preservation of their worn little frocks, and their patched 
little shoes. 

I opened my books again, and sat down to work resolutely. At 
first it was difficult to attend to what I was doing. But by degrees 
I compelled my wandering attention ; and after an hour or so I had 
completed an exercise and a page or two of translation, into which 
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neither white frock nor adornment of scarlet blossoms had intruded ; 
and if anything else—anyone else, I mean—did flit across the page, 
it was not—or I honestly persuaded myself that it was not—in 
connection with my exclusively selfish fancies. 


Cuaprer XIII. 


“ Anp so,” said my grandfather, finishing a recital brief indeed, but 
longer than he was in the habit of making his speeches, “ Donald 
rejects the army as a profession altogether. He says ’tis a bad trade 
when business is brisk in it, and a worse to be idle in.” 

“ Yet his father is a soldier,” said I. 

“A good one: that I must take on trust. I know him to be a 
good man ; but he would be neither if he followed his calling with 
an inward conviction of its worthlessness. That is a canker that 
rots everything; beginning at the very core. Donald being left 
entirely free to choose his profession, chooses medicine.” 

«« And comes to you to learn it? He could not do better, grand- 
father.” 

“He might do worse, perhaps. But we shall see, little Nancy, 
we shall see.” 

Grandfather had never relinquished my old pet name of “ little 
Nancy,” though I had long outgrown it in a literal sense. He told 
me further, that Donald Ayrlie would one day be the master of a 
sufficient fortune to be idle on if he so pleased; his father being a 
careful, steady, hardworking officer, whose long career in India had 
enabled him to amass an independence, which there was only Donald 
to inherit. But Donald, naturally and properly, said grandfather, 
desired to qualify himself to do some work in the world. The 
prospect of lounging through life on the strength of his expectations 
was not an alluring prospect to him. His father might live thirty 
years (and if the lad’s wishes could keep him alive, he would never 
die) ; or he might chuck his money into the maelstrom of specu- 
lation, though that was not likely; or he might take it into his head 
to marry again. In short, there was no fortune so desirable for a 
young man as the knowledge of something serviceable to his fellow- 
creatures, and the industry and good-will to apply it. 

Thus my grandfather. He was ina glow of pleased expectation 
about Donald’s coming; I had not seen him so bright and cheerful 
for a long time.’ Not that he was gloomy or ill-humoured ever ; but 
latterly there had been a set stern thoughtfulness on his brow, and 
he was very silent. I could not help connecting these symptoms 
with the anxious care that might be read on mother’s face whenever 
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she was neither speaking nor smiling. It had come to pass 
gradually ; and yet when I thought of the change in mother, it 
sometimes appeared to me to have been startingly sudden. I was 
tempted more than once to tell grandfather of what I had heard pass 
between my father and Mat Kitchen. It had made me uneasy 
whenever I had thought of it since. But I reflected that I had no 
right to reveal to anyone that which I had accidentally overheard ; 
and that, moreover, father had seemed to demand that I should be 
discreet and silent on the subject by the words he had said, “I tell 
you this in confidence, Anne,”—-so I held my tongue. 

I was staying at Mortlands for the day and the night. I had 
been to Mr. Arkwright’s, and had got through my lessons with 
credit. And I had conceived and executed a great project, having 
first obtained my grandfather’s permission: this was neither more 
nor less than inviting all Mrs. Arkwright’s children to tea and a 
game of play that afternoon at Mortlands. It seems a simple 
matter enough to tell of, but it was hedged with thorny difficulties. 
First, there was Mrs. Arkwright’s constitutional objection to, and 
fear of her children “taking to” strangers too much; then there 
was the obstacle of their clothes being “too shabby for company ;” 
then there was the apprehension that cakes and sweets, and so on, 
would have the effect of spoiling them for their home fare; and, 
lastly, there was the difficulty of inducing Mrs. Arkwright to believe 
my solemn assurances that the little ones should be sent home by nine 
o’clock, in order that they might be up in time for school the next 
morning. But Mr. Arkwright and I together, aided by a powerful 
though unacknowledged ally—the strong desire in Mrs. Arkwright’s 
maternal breast to give her children what gratification she could in 
their somewhat hard young lives—fought and conquered. They 
should all come, Lizzie, and Martha, and Mary, and Teddy, and my 
particular friend Jane. Eliza was to be sent for them at three 
o’clock in a fly, and they were to return in the same conveyance, 
and under the same escort, in the evening. Grandfather made only 
one condition on the occasion: “ When you give an entertainment 
of this nature, Miss Furness,” said he gravely, “I think, perhaps, 
to call it a rout would more properly characterise it than any other 
title, all I ask is, that you don’t expect me to be present. There is 
the garden; there is the big dining-room ; there is Keturah with 
unlimited flour, and butter, and jam ; and, in brief, every material for 
biliousness that the most tender lover of childhood could desire to 
bestow on it, and orders to deal them out royally. You won’t 
grudge me a little peace in the retirement of my study after dinner ; 
and you won’t feel hurt if I ask for my tea there also, instead of 
joining the festive throng in the dining-room.” 

I laughed, and kissed him, and said, I was so grateful to him for 
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letting the children come, that I would not tease him. But I added 
that I thought they would like to see him, if only for five minutes. 

“ Pooh! stutf and nonsense, little Nancy. I should’bother them. 
Their only association with me is an empty spoon holding their 
poor little jaws open; and a full spoon containing ‘nasty physic ’ 
to follow!” 

He had in fact attended the curate’s children for a throat disorder 
that had broken out among them; and had, I need scarcely add, 
steadily refused to accept any payment for so doing. 

Mrs. Abram was, I was sorry to find, somewhat flustered by the 
prospect of the threatened inroad on the peace and privacy of Mort- 
lands. She had become rather redder in the face, rather huskier 
in the voice, rather more despondent in the temper, rather more 
vague and wandering in the mind, rather “odder” altogether of 
late years. But she was tearfully anxious to do her best for the 
entertainment of the small visitors. I assured her that they were 
the best and quietest children I knew; that they were grave and 
steady beyond their years; and that so far from being riotous or 
overflowing with good spirits, I expected our difficulty would be to 
screw them up to the point of thoroughly enjoying themselves for 
once in a way. 

« Ah!” murmured Mrs. Abram, “and then you see their father’s 
aclergyman. That is a satisfaction; but otherwise it is dreadful 
when you see a lot of little innocents like them to remember that 
he is lying in wait for em!” 

She uttered the last words in a mysterious and awe-stricken 
whisper, and glanced round over her shoulder in a way that was 
calculated to make any one who happened to be nervous or fanciful 
decidedly uncomfortable. However Keturah and I between us 
managed to get her into a little less lugubrious frame of mind before 
the little ones’ arrival. I confided to Keturah that Mrs. Abram was 
“a little low this afternoon,” and Keturah immediately set about the 
process which she characterised as “routing her up a bit.” Keturah, 
in right of her long and faithful service, was a privileged person at 
Mortlands. And she had—I think insensibly—copied many of her 
master’s ways and sayings. Her method of treating Mrs. Abram 
was in fact founded on my grandfather’s. 

“ Come now, Mrs. Abram,” said Keturah, bustling into the dining- 
room, “here’s Eliza putting on her bonnet to go and fetch them 
bairns, and nobody but me in the kitchen to get things ready. I 
should be ever so obliged to you if you’d tie on a apron—here’s a 
clean white one as I’ve fetched a purpose—and come and measure 
out some sugar for me.” 

Mrs. Abram rose meekly to comply, but she shook her head as 
though it were full of the direst presages. 
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« Ah, dear me, Keturah,” she said, with her lower jaw dropped 
and her mouth curved downward, until it resembled that of a cod- 
fish, “I hope it mayn’t be evil, all this feasting and junketing and 
pampering of our vile bodies !” 

“Well, there’s no need for you to pamper yours, you know,” 
was Keturah’s practical rejoinder. “If you think short-cake and 
jam puffs sinful, don’t you eat none, that’s all! But you know who 
it is as finds some mischief still for idle hands to do; and p’r’aps 
he finds mischief for idle heads into the bargain. My opinion is as 
you'll be comfortabler in your mind when you give your attention 
to the weighing out o’ the sugar. And please be partic’lar to a 
pennyweight, Mrs. Abram, for in short-cake the quantities must be 
exact.” 

In due time arrived the fly full of the little Arkwrights. I could 
have cried to see the painful neatness of their poor attire ; the speck- 
less, threadbare, stuff frocks, the skilfully darned stockings, the little 
rusty boots that had been “ toed,” or “heeled,” or “ soled,” as the 
case might be. The only means that had been unstintingly, nay 
lavishly, employed for their embellishment was the application of 
soap and water, comb and brush. And I noticed round the fair 
little throat of my small friend Jane a solitary string of coral beads 
with a queer little gold clasp. The mother’s heart could not resist 
decking her youngest darling with this ornament. Lizzie, the eldest 
child, a grave, dark-eyed little girl of ten, evidently looked on Jane’s 
neckless as a priceless heirloom. Her mamma had worn it when 
she was a small child, she informed me; and she kept it locked in 
a box. Lizzie knew there were some letters in the box. She thought 
they were letters written by her papa, because it was like his hand- 
writing. She (Lizzie) hoped that Jane would be careful not to pull 
at the necklace, because the string might break and the beads would 
roll on the floor, and some of them might be lost, and then what 
should they do? But Jane was a very good child in general, and 
not rough or careless with her clothes. 

Meanwhile this exemplary young person aged three, was toddling 
along the garden-path holding by the hand of Martha, the second 
child, and observing the flower-beds with solemn interest. It was, 
as I have said, late in the autumn, and there was not much colour 
or perfume in the garden. But the little things enjoyed it, being 
new and fresh to them ; and Master Teddy became quite excited when 
I showed him the place where Robinson Crusoe’s cave had been. I 
could not find the North Pole, nor did Teddy care very much about 
that. He had never before heard of De Foe’s immortal fiction, so I 
had enough to do in giving him a slight sketch of the story, while 
we all wandered about the garden, and I pointed out, as well as my 
memory served me, the various spots in which Donald and I had 
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enacted it together. By the time I had finished it was growing 
dusk, and we all went into the dining-room, where a ia bright 
fire looked cheerful and welcoming. 

As one or two of the children complained of their feet and hands 
being cold, I proposed a game of puss-in-the-corner to warm them 
before tea. We pushed the table to one side, and I sent for Eliza 
to take care of little Jane whilst I joined the other four children in 
a famous romp. Little Jane was not strong or active enough to take 
much part in our game; but she sat on a stool beside Eliza (she 
declined to be taken on to the servant’s knee, in a certain inde- 
pendent self-sustained little way that belonged to her), and looked on 
attentively ; occasionally forming the words, “ puss, puss, puss,”’ with 
her lips, but uttering no sound. 

Then came tea, over which Mrs. Abram presided with great kind- 
ness, but with an expression on her countenance, when she regarded 
the little Arkwrights, which seemed to say, in the words of Gray, 
“ How all unconscious of their doom the little victims play!” How- 
ever, the children deing unconscious, not only of their doom, but of 
Mrs. Abram’s apprehensions, devoted themselves with ardour to the 
jam-puffs and short-cake, and enjoyed themselves immensely. The 
entertainment was most successful. There was only one interruption 
to its perfect harmony, and even this was but a passing cloud. It 
arose from Teddy’s unexpected resistance to having his pinafore tied 
on just before we went to table. Five clean coarse pinafores had 
been entrusted to Eliza’s charge by Mrs. Arkwright, with strict in- 
junctions that they were to be worn during all the time of eating and 
drinking ; but against this humiliating precaution Teddy’s manly 
soul rebelled. In vain Eliza and I coaxed and argued with him. 
Pinafores were all very well for girls, he said ; pinafores were all very 
well for babies ; he was neither a girl nor a baby; and when he was 
invited out to tea, he begged most positively to decline donning his 
pinafore. But Teddy was subdued by that which had vanquished 
masculine resolution before his day, namely, feminine tears. Poor 
Lizzie began to ery, and then Martha and Mary—for no better reason 
than that they saw her crying—began to ery too. Little Jane did 
not weep, but she went through the motion of slapping with her mite 
of a hand, and said, “ Teddy naughty,” with judicial severity. Upon 
this Teddy yielded ; saying, grandly, that if they were such “ cry- 
babbies”’ (for which Lizzie mildly rebuked him, and observed that it 
was a low expression he had picked up at school) as all that, why he 
supposed he must let them put on the stupid old jackass of a pinafore. 
He didn’t mind, then. On with it! Teddy’s ruffled feelings seemed 
to find relief in calling his pinafore a stupid old jackass, and he 
repeated the epithet more than once. I whispered to Lizzie to take 
no notice of this little ebullition, and she dried her tears, and kissed 
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her brother ; and then Martha and Mary dried their tears, and kissed 
him also; and little Jane, looking on with bright attentive eyes, 
pronounced, as from the bench, “‘ Teddy dood now.” And we were 
all very pleasant and cheerful again directly. Only Mrs. Abram 
murmured, behind her hand to me, in a voice that fortunately was 
unintelligible to unaccustomed ears, “‘ My dear Anne, did you notice ? 
Poor little fellow! Ae had a try at him. He put that naughtiness 
into the child’s mind. Of course he did. He can’t bear to see ’em 
good and happy. I could fancy I saw him hovering around.” And 
Mrs. Abram glanced over her shoulder again quite awfully. 

After tea we made a wide semicircle round the fire, and I asked 
the children if they knew any games to play at. They were not 
much versed in games of play, poor little things, but they were very 
docile and willing to learn ; and Lizzie informed me that Mary could 
“say poetry off by heart.” So I begged for a specimen of Mary’s 
accomplishments, which she accorded forthwith. Mary was the next 
in age to Jane, and was five years old. Next above her came Teddy, 
aged seven; and above him Martha, nine; and Lizzie, ten. Mary 
was a very fat child; different in this respect from the others, who 
were slight and spare. She had great black eyes, and curling dark 
hair, and mottled legs that overhung her little socks, and fat dimpled 
arms; and her very voice was fat and husky, with rich contralto 
tones in it; and in this voice she began with baby accents that were 
not yet perfectly articulate— 

** Pity de so-yows of a poo-wold-man 
Who témblin lins an’ b’6ught him to you door; ” 
repeating it all through without any stops, and taking breath in 
gasps whenever she happened to want it. 

This performance was received with much applause. Then the 
children petitioned me to tell them a story. Lizzie was spokeswoman, 
and the others all joined in chorus. ‘“ Yes, please, do, Miss Furness! 
A story! astory!” Little Jane, who was seated on the low hassock 
at my feet, put up her hand to take mine; and leaning her soft little 
cheek against it, said in a decisive and corroborative manner, as 
though to express her agreement with the public wish on this occa- 
sion, “ Et,—dat’s yight. Oodo!” 

So after thinking for a minute or so, I told them I would give 
them a fairy story. A shout of acclamation greeted this announce- 
ment. Then I said that I thought stories sounded prettier by fire- 
light than by lamp-light. This being unanimously carried also, we had 
the lamp taken away, the fire mended, a log being added to the coals, 
and then, amidst a breathless hush on the part of my small audience, 
and a mingled sound of crackling and seething, that sounded like a 
subdued and ghostly whisper, from the fire, I began. 
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CuarPter XIV. 


“OncE upon a time there were two children, twin brother and 
sister. The boy’s name was Walter and the girl’s name was Lily. 
Walter was a dark child, with deep brown eyes and raven hair; 
little Lily, on the contrary, was as fair as the flower she took her name 
from. Her eyes were blue, like the bits of clear sky that you see in 
April peeping between the clouds, and her soft hair was just the 
colour of the down on the wing of a half-fledged chicken. 

“These two children loved each other very dearly and were 
always together. They lived in a village; and one of their great 
delights was to go down to the smith’s forge at dusk, and watch the 
showers of sparks leap out of the blackness and melt into it again. 
They loved, too, to watch the dull deep glow of the red-hot iron and 
the intense heart of the furnace, that seemed more terrible in its 
quiet concentration of white implacable heat than when the roaring 
bellows moved it into flame; but that was beautiful though, to see 
the waving brightness shoot up and shake vividly upon the smoke- 
blackened roof and then fall again, while monstrous shadows bowed 
and beckoned mysteriously, to be in their turn chased away by the 
clear victorious flame. It was all living in their childish fancy. 
The sparks had life and danced and flew enjoyingly. The great 
bellows laboured like a chained monster. The light and shadow 
chased each other like elf and goblin, fairy and witch, spiritual 
creatures whose aims were good or evil, kind or cruel.” 

Here I was recalled to myself by a curious sound from Mrs. Abram. 
It was something like an incipient whooping-cough followed by a 
husky long-drawn “ Ah-h-h!” and was intended—as I knew by 
former experience—to express a mournful and warning allusion to 
the direful subject on which she so much lamented my grandfather’s 
indifference. Oddly as Mrs. Abram’s inarticulate interjection 
sounded, I was sensible of some obligations to it in recalling me to a 
sense of what I was doing and for whom. For I had been giving 
my imagination the rein, and it had carried me somewhat beyond the 
children’s comprehension. 

“In short,” said I, resuming my story, “ Walter wl Lily went 
so often to the blacksmith’s forge, and watched the furnace so atten- 
tively, that they grew quite familiar with the fire, and knew almost 
every look of it, whether it were dull, or bright, or quiet, or fierce— 
glowing crimson like the setting sun, or flaming yellow like the 
great round harvest moon ; and they got to know all the different 
aspects of the forge. Well, now Walter liked it best when it was 
bright, and all ablaze with light, so that you could see every nook and 


cranny quite plainly. Lily loved the times when the forge was 
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dimmer, and when there were corners and hiding-places that you 
could fancy anything you liked about, because the shadows lurked 
there and made them very mysterious. By degrees these two 
children, who had always been so gentle and loving to each other, 
began to grow quite cross and unkind. They disputed which was 
the best, the broad glare or the twilight glow. Walter said Lily 
was a little bat who loved the darkness. Lily said that Walter 
was very stupid, to prefer being scorched by a fierce glare, instead of 
liking the soft shelter of the shadow when the furnace fire was low. 
So they disputed and argued until they both said a great deal more 
than they meant, each wishing to get the better of the other, rather 
than caring to say the exact truth, which is a sad thing to do; but 
then Walter and Lily were only ignorant little children. Of course, 
if they had been grown-up learned men they would not have 
done so.” 

“ Wouldn’t they?” said Teddy doubtfully. 

““I—I hope not. I suppose not, Teddy.” 

“Ah! but perhaps they might though!” rejoined that young 
scholar, “‘because I was reading in my ‘Useful Knowledge’ the 
other day, that a man found out about the earth going round the sun ; 
I forget his name. He wasn’t an Englishman ; and, instead of listen- 
ing to what he had to tell them, they were ever so angry, because it 
was different to what they had believed before, and they put him in 
prison, and went on to him—oh, ever so cruel !” 

“ Naughty mans!” said Jane, who had only comprehended that 
some persons unknown were cruel, and that Teddy was indignant. 
It was quaint enough to see the contrast between Jane’s Rhadaman- 
thine sternness of condemnation and the soft helplessness of her 
baby body, as she sat with her little tender cheek leaning against my 
hand. 

“Well, never mind now, Teddy,” exclaimed Lizzie. “Please go 
on Miss Furness.” Lizzie was drinking in the story greedily, 
quite untroubled by any critical objections. 

“ Well, and so at last the brotherand sister came to quarrelling 
out-right. Instead of enjoying themselves in the fields and gardens, 
and delighting in the sweet smell of the flowers, and the beautiful 
leafy trees, and the clear river, and the soft grass, they were 
always wrangling and carrying their dispute about with them. If 
the sun shone brightly Lily said it dazzled her, and she could not 
bear it. If there was a cool, shady spot under a broad, green tree, 
Walter pretended to shiver and shudder, and would not stay to enjoy 
it. In a word, at length their quarrel grew to such a height that 
Lily declared she detested the day, and Walter, that he hated the 
night ; each meaning to vex and jeer at the other. And their little 
hearts were full of anger and pain.” 
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« Ah, to be sure!” murmured Mrs. Abram. “That was just the 
thing for him. He wasn’t going to lose such a chance as that, you 
know! Not likely.” 

“Still Walter and Lily went nearly every evening to the forge 
and watched the fire, and watched the gloom, and sat on q little 
bench which the blacksmith had had made on purpose for them. 
He was a very good-natured, honest blacksmith, and very kind and 
gentle to dumb animals, and little children, and all weak crea- 
tures, though he was so terribly strong and tall, and though he 
looked very swarthy and fierce when his eyes shone in the firelight. 
They sat there side by side, this little brother and sister, and spoke 
never a word to each other. Or if they did say a word, it was sure 
to be a bitter and unkind one. But they mostly sat sulky and 
silent: Lily shrinking back on her corner of the bench into the 
shadow, and Walter straining forward on his corner of the bench 
until his cheeks were scorched with the glare. 

“This went on for a long time; but at length the autumn came 
and the days grew short, and the nights were chilly, and the children 
were forbidden to go to the forge any more until the spring should 
come again. But they begged to go once more, just for the last 
time, on Hallowe’en, and this was granted to them. Now you must 
know that Hallowe’en is a night when all sorts of sprites and fairies 
are very busy, and when they visit mortals a great deal, and join un- 
seen in their sports and merry-makings. At least they used to do 
so in the old days, when there were sprites, and fairies, and goblins, 
They are never seen now. But the time when Walter and Lily 
lived was an old time, and in their days the fairies were still busy on 
Hallowe’en.” 

“How long ago was it?” asked Martha, a pale, contemplative 
child, who had been very quiet and attentive. 

“Tt was in quite another age of the world, Martha; when the 
world was in its childhood.” 

“Ts that why children love fairy stories now more than grown-up 
people P” 

“Perhaps. Very likely, Martha. Well, accordingly Walter and 
Lily went to the blacksmith’s forge on Hallowe’en, and sat them- 
selves down on the bench, and stared—Walter at the red fire and 
Lily at the black forge, and they said never a word. Hallowe’en 
was a holiday for the blacksmith. He went home and washed the 
blackness from his face and hands, and played and made merry with 
his children. And his chief workmen went away too; and there 
was no one left but a lame apprentice, who was told to keep the fur- 
nace fire alight, for later in the evening the blacksmith and his men 
were coming back to finish a job they had in hand. But Walter 
and Lily sat there side by side, and: stared—Walter at the red fire 
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and Lily at the black forge—and they said never a word. It was all 
very still and quiet. The lame apprentice had curled himself up in 
a warm corner, with his pipe in his mouth, and seemed to be going 
to sleep. The fire that he ought to have replenished sank lower and 
lower, and it grew very cold and almost dark. But still, there sat 
Walter and Lily staring—he at the red dying embers and she at the 
black forge—and they said never a word. 

All at once they became aware of the faintest sweet sound, the 
tiniest clear music you can imagine. It grew, scarcely louder, but 
clearer and clearer, plainer and plainer, and at last it ceased with one 
long-drawn sound, which was sweeter and richer than all the others, 
and which—strange to say !—seemed to come out of the throat of 
the great bellows; and suddenly there stood before the children two 
wonderful little figures, not more than a span high.” 

“ How jolly!” exclaimed Teddy, in irrepressible delight. Little 
Jane cried “ Dolly!” in an attempt to imitate her brother; but then, 
hearing Lizzie whisper ‘“‘Hush-sh-sh, Teddy!” she too pouted her 
lips, and said, “ Hus-s-s-s!”’ and held up an absurd morsel -of a 
warning finger with infinite solemnity. 

“ The two figures,” I went on, “were the figures of two beautiful 
tiny women. It was impossible to tell whether they rose out of the 
embers, or hovered over them; or whether they stood firmly, or 
floated self-supported in the air. But they seemed in some mysterious 
way to belong to the fire, and to partake of its nature. They were 
very different from each other though, except in size. One of the 
beautiful little women was so bright and brilliant that it almost 
dazzled you to look at her. Her hair was like burnished gold, and 
her eyes like diamonds; and she wore a floating robe of the most 
brilliant hues, that seemed to change through all gradations of colour, 
from the golden-purple of a pigeon’s breast up to pure dazzling white. 
The other tiny figure was all dark. Her hair was like the deepest 
shades in a woodland thicket. Her eyes were of the colour of a 
violet-hued cloud, that lingers in the sky when the sun has set. Her 
garment, loose and flowing, like that of her companion, varied, as she 
moved or breathed, from sombre shades, like those upon the sea at 
twilight, or the dark green of a leafy forest, to midnight blackness. 
And yet, as the two stood close together, side by side, it seemed that 
each influenced the other. Sometimes the robe of the dark figure 
would cast a soft veil of shade over the brightness of the other. And 
sometimes the golden-haired figure would, as her bright draperies 
moved and fluttered, send little sparkles and streaks of dazzling light 
upon her companion. And there was a likeness in their faces, too, 
such as you often see between two sisters. 

“Walter and Lily gazed at them in silence. The children were 
afraid even to breathe, lest the beautiful tiny women should vanish. 
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At length the bright figure spoke. Her voice was like the sound of 
a clear golden clarion, only very, very small. And this is what she 
said— 

“««Do you know our names, Walter and Lily ?’ 

“The children did not utter a sound; but they said ‘ No,’ in their 
thoughts, and the figure seemed to understand them, for she im- 
mediately answered— 

«« And yet you know ws, and have seen us often, often; and under 
various shapes. We are fairies.’ ” 

Here there was a movement of satisfaction amongst my young 
auditors, and Mary even kicked her fat little legs about in ecstasy. 

“* We are fairies who haunt this forge. And on this nigtto, of all 
nights in the year, we are allowed to reveal ourselves to mortal eyes 
in our true shape. But we are only members of a vast family, some 
of whom are to be found scattered all over the world. My name is 
the Fairy Shine.’ 

“« And mine, the Fairy Shadow.’ It was the dark fairy who said 
this, and the tone of her voice was rich and soft, as though it were 
breathed through a silver organ-pipe. Only it, like her sister’s, was 
very, very small. ; 

“« We,’ proceeded the Fairy Shine, ‘are very different, but we 
love each other dearly. We are never far apart. One of us could 
not exist for long without the other. We try to make our different 
qualities help and serve, instead of opposing and hurting, each other.’ 

“Walter and Lily hung down their heads, and their hearts beat 
very quickly; for the fairy looked piercingly at them with her 
diamond eyes, as she spoke, and their consciences accused them of 
having behaved to each other in a spirit quite different from that of 
the good fairies. And they moved just a little tiny bit nearer to- 
gether, Lily from her end of the bench, and Walter from his. 

“« Who,’ said the Fairy Shadow, ‘is so ungrateful as to speak evil 
of the blessed brightness of sunbeam or fire-flame? Who forgets all 
the cheering warmth they shed, and all the beauty that they paint 
the earth with ?’ 

“« And who is it,’ said the Fairy Shine, ‘ who rails against the soft. 
refreshment of the shade? The kind, gentle shade, that protects the 
young lambs at noon-day from the strong sun, and keeps the tender 
plants from withering, and fills the stream with pleasant showers 
from its dark grey clouds, and brings rest and sleep to the earth with 
the coming of the eventide; to men tired with labour, and to children 
tired with play ?’ 

“ Walter and Lily hung their heads still lower, and drew yet a little 
nearer together; and the two fairies went on speaking, each in her 
melodious voice—that of the Fairy Shine like a tiny golden clarion, 
and that of the Fairy Shadow like a tiny silver organ-pipe; and 
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each praised the good qualities of the other; and as they spoke, the 
two children crept closer and closer together on their little bench. 
‘And know, ye vain and ignorant mortals,’ said the Fairy Shine, 
raising her clear voice until it seemed to pierce and vibrate into the 
very hearts of the trembling children, ‘know that it is thus with 
all my elfin brothers and sisters, who haunt this earth. They 
bear all sorts of various names among men, and do all sorts 
of various offices; but they always are set to their tasks in couples, 
different, like this sister and myself, but able, for that very reason, to 
minister the better to the different moods and needs of mortals. Some 
dwell around the hearth and in the chimney-corner; some tend the 
flower-beds, and some the unfledged birdlings; some whisper in the 
ears of little children, and make them laugh in merriment, or shed 
tears of gentleness and pity; but they all work together for good— 
those who bring tears quite as much as those who bring smiles; the 
sprite that hushes the flowers to sleep under the purple twilight, 
quite as much as his brother sprite who shakes the bright dew from 
their leaves to wake them in the rosy dawn; and the All-wise, the 
All-good ’—(at these words both the little figures bowed themselves 
reverently, and over the bright form there stole a soft shadow, like 
a dusky mantle, and.over the dark form a quivering glory, like a 
moted sunbeam)—‘ He sends these various influences to help each 
other and to help the world, and there breathes through all a spirit 
of love—through mirth and sorrow, smiles and tears, light and 
darkness !’ ' 

“At these last words the faint, clear music sounded sweetly again 
in long-drawn chords, and the fairies vanished, the light fairy 
seeming to fade and be absorbed into the shadow, and the dark fairy 
seeming to brighten and melt into the ruby glow of the fire; and 
the brother and sister, who had all this time been creeping nearer, 
nearer, nearer, held out their arms and fell, crying and sobbing, on 
each other’s breasts.” 

“ And the good lesson was not lost on them, for they ‘ lived happy 
ever after,’ ”’ said a deep, low voice. 

‘ And they learnt to know that Shadow has its beauty and its use 
as well as Shine,” added another voice, in a strong, clear, chest-tenor 
tone. And I turned round, startled from the sort of reverie into 
which I had allowed myself to become absorbed in the telling of my 
story, to see two figures, that might have been the realistic nineteenth 
century version of my fantastic fairy-tale, standing close behind me, 
just outside the circle of children—grandfather, who had spoken 
first, with a flickering shade upon his head and face, and sober 
neutral-tinted garb ; and, smiling frankly, with bright, earnest blue 
eyes, and yellow hair, gilt by the leaping flame—Donald Ayrlie. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Tue decisive abandonment of the principle of absolute non-interven- 
tion by England was immediately preceded by one or two remarkable 
illustrations of the degree to which that principle had depraved 
public opinion. Important bodies, for example, like the chambers 
of commerce in large cities, hastened, as soon as the war between 
France and Germany became inevitable, to pass resolutions impress- 
ing upon all public writers the duty of a rigorous silence as to the 
merits of the quarrel, and of perfect and absolutely colourless impar- 
tiality in judging the two disputants. A member of Parliament rose 
in his place, and solemnly warned journalists against venturing to 
be other than strictly neutral in their comments on what had hap- 
pened. An article which appeared in the Times newspaper vehe- 
mently condemnatory of the conduct of the French Emperor, was 
the signal for a stormy chorus of remonstrance and vituperation. 
Men referred to the mischief. which the press had done in the time 
of the American Civil War ; failing to perceive that this mischief 
was due not to the fact that English opinion in the literary and 
lounging classes took a side, but that it took the wrong side. 
The meaning of all this was that English opinion was to be as if it 
did not exist, in the face of the most momentous political transaction 
that has taken place in Europe since the ever-memorable events of 
1848. The only force in Europe is to be public opinion, yet we are 
carefully to abstain from giving to this public opinion free expres- 
sion. There was to be a profound obliteration of the national 
conscience, and the most abominable crime in the annals of dynastic 
war was to run its bloody course without so much as a whisper of 
reprobation from any public person. A conflict between two of the 
foremost European peoples was to be looked upon as a mere indifferent 
duel, a gladiatorial game, at which other nations were to assist 
with an impartial and purely scientific interest, awarding applause 
to one side or another, as either showed keener skill or pluck for 
the moment. The good old honest words for miscreancy are politely 
banished. The faculty of moral judgment was to be deliberately 
suppressed; the nation was to content itself with murmuring 
pharisaic amens to the homiletical common form of the wordiest of 
Prime Ministers about the horrors of bloodshed and the blessings of 
peace and the delights of a dignified national attitude. 

This sickening prate, however, is atanend. It would be more satis- 
factory if we could be sure that its disappearance was due to principle 
and not to excitement ; to reasoned conviction and not to a transient 
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fever in the blood, heated by the discovery of a projected treaty which 
only revealed designs that all the world has been thoroughly well 
aware of for as many years as they have existed. And it would be 
more satisfactory,. too, if we could forget that the execration and 
contumely which will soon abound against the fallen Napoleon had 
abounded for years against Napoleon’s enemies, and that the same 
angry contempt which is lavished on his incapacity and blindness 
had for years been lavished on those who have insisted that he was 
as incapable and blind as he was wicked. A salutary exercise just 
now is to turn over the pages of our newspapers of the date when 
Napoleon III., red with the blood of the Paris massacres, was the 
guest of the English nation at Windsor Castle. The recollection 
need not check the loathing which every lover of honesty and justice 
and humanity ought to feel towards a ruler who, for the sake of 
the meanest personal ends, has scattered all the anguish and horror, 
the disorder and ruin of war, broadcast over two great nations, but it 
ought to open our eyes to the scantiness of all the elements of morality 
in our ordinary political attitudes, and not only to this, but to the 
want of far-sighted principles and weighty system in our judgments 
and sympathies in dealing with foreign movements. The simple 
ideas and harmless sentiments which suffice, or perhaps rather seem 
to suffice, for criticising private and domestic transactions, are 
worth nothing when circumstances call upon us to measure the deep 
currents and impalpable forces that underly the surface of that 
Western civilisation of which our own is, whether for good or for 
evil, far from being the least important part to mankind. 


In the early beginning of the war, many sage heads among us 
supposed that in describing the Emperor of the French and Count 
Bismarck as Arcades ambo, a fitting pair of astute and unscrupulous 
conspirators against the common weal, they had thought and said 
ali that the situation required, and that the only duty remaining 
was to watch with disinterested curiosity the successive moves in 
the military game. Others took sides on purely personal grounds, 
with a warmth only justifiable as the result of a large-sighted 
conviction. The obviously true course is to forget men, and 
examine tendencies. Whether the German minister is as little 
scrupulous as the French sovereign, whether even if he be so, he 
does not at any rate occupy a higher moral level by reason of the 
large national aims which are to him what base individual or family 
aims are to the other, these and the like questions have their interest 
of a sufficiently strong kind; but the issue to be decided by every- 
body who would rise high enough to take a thoroughly intelligent 
view of the contest, was whether German victory or French victory 
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would be most favourable to the establishment of pacific equilibrium 
in Europe. Two very obvious considerations presented themselves 
on this subject at the outset. To any one not intoxicated by certain 
traditions of the French imagination, it is plain that a united 
Germany is an inevitable condition of the permanence and stability 
of any conceivable settlement of Europe. The integrity of France 
is not any more inevitable a condition. This may be an agreeable 
conclusion or the reverse, but it is forced upon us, and European 
statesmen have to make their account with it. Whatever disturbs 
the gradual consolidation of a strong power in central Europe, is 
retrograde, hinders the accomplishment of a task which must sooner or 
later be accomplished, and undoes work which men will have instantly 
to commence to do over again. If there is any difference between 
wisdom and folly in political judgments, surely no one with any 
hope or faith in an eventually stable or orderly condition of inter- 
national arrangements can be excused for deeming the presence of a 
triumphant French army at Berlin other than a signal of disastrous 
retrogression. The union of Germany, like the union of Italy, has 
been the product, not of the mere ambition of a sovereign or the 
artificial policy of an ingenious statesman, but of the legitimate 
aspiration of entire peoples, harmonising with the general conditions 
of order and progress. France might have dammed the current for 
awhile, but she would have been placing herself in opposition to 
irresistible forces, and the painful labour would have been as fruit- 
less as that of Sisyphus. So far, therefore, as Germany was con- 
cerned, a triumph for the Emperor was no less a triumph for re- 
action. 

Nor would it have been otherwise for France. The conquering 
nation would have been ruined by its own success, for this success 
would have meant the continued maintenance of that fabric of 
imperialism, whose gloomy and crushing weight on the conscience 
and intellect of the country we all knew, but whose profound hollow- 
ness and corruption have only been revealed to the world by the 
recent events. A month ago the consideration that for the French 
arms to triumph would be the triumph of the Emperor and his 
system, seemed of minor importance both to such Frenchmen and 
such Englishmen as had failed to see that from a bad man and a 
worse system there could only come sooner or later a catastrophe. 
Everybody now knows how thin a curtain it was that veiled the 
catastrophe ; how near the rottenness had spread to the very surface. 
To those who have faith in political principles, as they have in the 
physical law that the tree bears fruit after its kind, there is nothing 
wonderful or unexpected in the violent collapse through corruption 
and incapacity of a centralised system, with the low ambition of a 
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single man for its pivot. So long as things can be kept strictly 
stationary, the final consummation of decay may be averted, but it is 
none the less sure. 

Hence, on both sides, the cause of the French arms was the cause 
of retrogression, and the representative of abnormal movement for 
one country as much as for the other. It is true that Germany at 
this moment stands for many barbarous principles; for military 
power, for aristocracy and feudalism, for divine right, and soon. In 
generosity of political idea she is unquestionably far below the best 
minds on the side of her antagonist. All that can be said, however, 
on this point, only means that Germany is in a certain transitional 
stage of her development, while there are conclusive reasons for 
believing that she is near to the close of the transition. Does any- 
body suppose that the liberal movement which was interrupted some 
eight years ago by the Schleswig-Holstein war is never to be 
resumed? Neither the King nor Count Bismarck can live for ever, 
and more than one passage in the career of the Crown Prince has 
shown that he is little likely to follow in the absolutist ways of his 
father. It is impossible to believe that the tenacity, vigour, eager- 
ness, which have made Germany a nation, will not in their due 
season and course take liberal form; or to doubt that the same 
splendid activity which has made her foremost in literary and scientific 
achievement will also, when other conditions are ready, identify her 
with a rational philosophy and civilised politics. It is probable that 
by no single step has Europe so much to gain as by the complete 
emancipation of Germany, and the energetic espousal by her people 
of the highest ideas of modern civilisation. To this emancipation, 
acknowledged strength on the one hand, and assured peace on the 
other, are simply indispensable ; the latter for reasons which every- 
body at once perceives and admits, and the former both because 
without strength there is not likely to be peace, and because the 
consciousness of belonging to a firm, independent, and courageous 
community is a key to that civic self-respect which is the inspirer of 
elevated political conceptions, as it is the most trustworthy of the 
forces which insist on their application to practice. 

If the time has not yet come for the unity of Germany to accomplish 
itself, and for the nation to enter into the normal path of progressive 
internal development, when may we expect such an hour to arrive ? 
To throw her back, as the French policy desired, into the weakness 
and division of the eve before Sadowa, even supposing the jealousy of 
Prussia to have been as violent and deep as the ill-informed counsels 
of the Emperor implied, would have been to foment and strengthen 
all the most conservative elements and obscurantist institutions in 
Germany. The evils of a military system, which, after all, every day 
must attenuate, are light compared with the evils of an anarchic 
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conservatism reinstated in central Europe. Divided Germany means 
preponderating Russia. What can be more desirable in the interests 
of the highest civilisation than the interposition in the heart of the 
European state-system, of a powerful, industrious, intelligent, and 
progressive people, between the western nations and the half-barbarous 
Russian swarms? To the careful observer of the history of modern 
Europe it is plain that increasing vigour and self-conscious strength 
in Germany are other words for the spread eastwards of the best of 
those ideas, the most durable of those civilising elements, in which 
the difference of historic development has enabled England and 
France to anticipate her. It is quite possible and not improbable that 
for a time military triumphs may tend to distract and pervert the 
naturally pacific predispositions of the Germans. We shall very 
shortly have an opportunity of testing the degree of rectitude in 
German counsels by the terms on which she may be willing to make 
peace. Anything like revindication of territory in Alsace or else- 
where in consolidated France, however justifiable by the precedents 
of bad times, and however in keeping with the rapacious policy which 
characterised England throughout the last century and France down 
to last month, ought to encounter the most energetic protests from 
the entire public opinion of Europe. The exaction of payment of 
the expenses of the war stands on a different footing, like the dis- 
mantling of fortresses, and if a nation permits its ruler to outrage 
public law, violate the peace of the world, and inflict unprovoked 
damage on a neighbour, it may justly be expected to furnish all 
compensation and security of this kind. 


Everything leads one to believe that this distraction of Germany, 
even if it occurs, will not be for long. And for however long it may 
be, and whatever arrogant and mischievous form it may unfortunately 
happen to take, France at any rate will have no right to complain, 
for the impulse and example to it will have been given by nothing so 
much as by the lawless and covetous policy which the French 
Government has not been ashamed to pursue, nor French public 
opinion ashamed to sanction. The highest ideal which any modern 
nation, in complete possession of an independent and self-containing 
existence, can present to itself, is the solution of its own social 
problems, in as pacific a manner as circumstances will permit, and 
without any uncivilised hankering after a Hegemonia or supreme 
presidency over the affairs of neighbouring nations. Great Britain 
and the United States are the only two established communities 
which have come near attaining this ideal, but there are not many 
persons who will pretend that France is nearer to it than the various 
members of the North German Confederation. On the contrary, the pre- 
dominance of his country’s influence over every people in Europe is the 
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one essential condition to every Frenchman’s political peace of mind. 
Has not the fancied possession of this influence been the chief bribe 
with which the Emperor has induced the nation to bear the yoke of 
his system? Every day growing less likely to use this prestige and 
predominance for the true interests of the European polity, and less 
fit to wield power for good, because becoming each day more de- 
moralised by the corrupting system which only the passions of their 
faction made possible, and only the blind hopes of their vanity 
rendered tolerable, Frenchmen have made it the one indispensable 
condition of the stability of a government which they felt to be 
destructive of all that was free, and dignified, and self-respecting in 
themselves, that its wishes and interests should be paramount in the 
counsels of every other nation. Whatever was done by France must 
from the very circumstance of its being done by France necessarily 
serve the cause of civilisation, and in the name of Progress and the 
Idea the Pope was to be maintained at Rome, the independence of 
the Slave States to be recognised in the American Union, a sham 
monarchy to be planted in Mexico, and lastly, by the crowning 
iniquity of to-day, a multitude of courts and thrones to be re-esta- 
blished in Germany. This was the imperial development of the 
principles of ’89, and yet such an interpretation was not any too 
monstrous to be acquiesced in by the leaders of opinion who summed 
up the whole law and gospel of international politics in the easy 
formula that progress must be sure and Europe happy if only France 
were strong. 

“The day when France loses her influence,” says one writer, 
“night, a long night, of half a century perhaps, would come over 
the civilisation of the world. Progress in all that its efforts possess 
of what is most vital, most equitable, most humane, most inter- 
national, would be struck at the very heart,” and so forth.’ As if 
this influence could not be a million times more effectively spread by 
the spectacle and example of the generous French people, energetic, 
diligent, ingenious, actively working out their own social problems, 
recovering freedom in their political institutions, cultivating the 
fruits of the most lively practical intelligence in the world, than by 
the humane Turco and the equitable mitrailleur. 

There are plenty of Frenchmen who see this. It is not merely 
the view of an Englishman because his own country has no more 
temptations to war and increase of territory. I venture to reproduce 
a statement of the case, which a French journal has had the courage 
to issue in the midst of the present crisis, and which ought to be far 
more effective, therefore, than any English dissertation. In this idea 
of influence and domination, says the writer, of establishing by a 
supreme struggle the right of the conqueror to the respect, that is 


(1) Opinion Nationale, August 15, 1870. 
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to the fear of all, “we recognise the fruits of the tendencies impressed 
on our minds by our official instruction, by those Greco-Latin studies, 
by those historical works and doctrines which place all: greatness in 
force and domination, and subordinate or absolutely sacrifice the 
liberty of the individual and the prosperity of populations to the 
power of governments. 

“But new lights and quite other conceptions of the greatness of 
societies are spreading over the world; the peoples are coming more 
and more clearly to understand that their great and veritable mission, 
is not to humiliate and weaken, but to serve one another; that it is 
only in this way that they can unite for their common rise in true 
civilisation ; that the greatest among them, like the greatest among 
individuals, are those who perform most services for others; that if 
hitherto they have allowed themselves to be dragged into opposite 
paths by the pride, the ambition, the vanity, the imperious or 
rapacious passions, of the chiefs of the State, that is a disgrace which 
they were destined to have inflicted upon them as a chastisement for 
their ignorance or blindness, out of which it is their business to raise 
themselves; and it is because these beneficent, these health-giving 
lights, have at length dawned on many minds, that among the most 
advanced nations the feeling of abhorrence for war has shown itself 
with a generality previously unexampled.”’* 

Granting all that the angriest Parisian journalist can say against 
the theocratic and feudal darkness of the Prussian sovereign and his 
nobles, and much of what is so said is wholly true, if it were only 
more pertinent, would not the French have dealt the heaviest blow 
possible to the cause of obscurantism in Europe, by the overthrow of 
their own demoralised government, with its repressive administration, 
the flagitious extravagance of its court, the aimlessness of its policy, 
and the fundamental anarchy among all its elements? A French 
Republic would assuredly be a mightier solvent of German theocracy 
and feudalism than any French army is ever likely to be. First the 
beam has to be cast out of her own eye. The prime condition of 
that influence which she so eagerly coveted and insisted upon was 
internal regeneration. Propagandism by arms would then be a task 
of supererogation, for when neighbouring nations are in a fitting 
stage of social preparation, the proselytism of political example works 
and ferments with spontaneous force. A second Forty Eight was 
the best labour that France could have undergone in the cause of 
that civilisation, which makes so monstrously improper a device for 
the banners of an army setting out to avenge fanciful insult and 
win territorial prizes. 


(1) Journal des Economistes, for August, pp. 186—7. The language of the International 
Association of Workmen, and ‘similar bodies, shows most“satisfactorily that they at any 
rate understand and feel all this.5 
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It will be a happy day for Europe when the French recognise that 
their mission, from the international point of view,—if we must usea 
perilous phrase, and conceive of a nation as having any other mission 
than that of an orderly and progressive collective existence,—is 
spiritual rather than material, intellectural rather than military, 
and lies in ideas rather than in temporalities. This mystic Influence 
of which so much is made, when was it greater in a true sense than 
during that portion of the eighteenth century in which the poli- 
tical, military, and diplomatic power of France was as low as it has 
ever been? “ La vieille Germanie n’a pu monter que grace a nous,” 
says one French writer, “de la barbarie a |’état de culture ot elle 
est arrivée aujourd’hui, et l’immense empire de Russie ot serait-il si 
nous n’avions pas fait pénétrer la lumiére dans la nuit sans rayons ot 
ses peuples ont vécu pendant tant de siécles?”* Yes, and if we 
have to fix the time when French ideas overran Europe, and thus 
penetrated Russian and German rulers, it is exactly that interval 
between the Treaty of Paris and the Treaty of Versailles, when the 
political weight of France in other countries counted for as little as 
it has ever done in the history of the nation. Let it be added, that 
it was during this epoch of her widest activity, that she was most 
silent and least vain and boastful. A France, compulsorily moderate 
and self-contained in her dealings, offers no prospect which need 
alarm the warmest sympathiser with the characteristic nature of 
her contributions to civilisation. The calamity which has befallen 
her may be admitted even by those who most love the French 
nation to have been indispensable. Purgation from Bonapartism 
with its servitude at home, and its criminal ambitions abroad, was 
the first condition of wholesome life. A government unable to 
endure a free press, or the right of public meeting, or the free 
exercise of the suffrage, is not a government under which a self- 
respecting people can live in modern circumstances, nor preserve @ 
pacific respect for their neighbours either. The language of the 
French newspapers (M. About is a conspicuous illustration), their 
blood-thirsty levity, their unchivalrous and brutal disparagement of 
their enemies, their childish raptures over Turcos and mitrailleurs, 
have been a scandal to all decent feeling, and attest how deeply the 
iron has entered into the soul, and how deeply needed the salutary 
shock of tribulation. The awakening from the evil dream of Demo- 
cratic Imperialism is bitter and sudden. There was a short time— 
some years ago—when men might almost have been pardoned for 
thinking that the subverter of the republic had accepted the part of 
a good public servant, subordinating personal aims to the common 
weal, and guiding a stormy people along peaceful ways. But this 
interval of unlawful hoping against hope could only last, as it has 

(1) Opinion Nationale, August 12. 
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lasted, among those stupid optimists in England who, even now, 
after the Emperor’s crowning iniquity in declaring the present war, 
and with the proofs of his mixed imbecility and wickedness before 
their eyes, cannot bring themselves to think any ill of a ruler who 
was once a party to a commercial treaty. They would revere the 
memory and pity the sorrows of a Caligula, if he had only done 
something to augment British exports and imports. 


The object of all our vows now should be the establishment, with 
as little delay and confusion as circumstances so unprecedented 
permit, of a French Republic. This is the only form of government 
which has any chance of stability, as it is the only government 
which will bring to the work of repairing the present calamitous 
state of things the highest, the most wisely hopeful, the most 
energetic, the most moral minds in France. The only questions are 
how difficult the demoralisation produced by the Empire may have 
made this momentous and necessary task, and how long it will be 
before military and diplomatic events allow France deliberately to 
undertake it. It is true that any new government will begin its 
course, laden with the evil herjtage of the Empire, and that the task 
of making peace is one that no statesman nor body of statesmen can 
covet. But if France is so blessed as to be braced by the adversity 
in which her own past unworthiness has landed her, and rises once 
more in her history out of a not ungenerous vanity into sterner moods 
of moral self-restraint, then even this task, difficult as it is, may be 
successfully encountered by a national government. The Republic 
is not meant for smooth waters only. If it means the highest 
morality and the best ability of the nation organised, where can 
such an organisation either be so urgently needed, or have so good 
an opportunity of establishing itself in the respect of the country, as 
in presiding over and guiding the new future ? 

A sham Orleanist régime would mean nothing, and everybody, 
the Germans included, would be well aware of this. It would be 
obvious that Orleanism was only a pis-aller, a makeshift of the hour. 
Germany, when the day of negotiation arrives, is never so likely to 
treat her adversary with respect and moderation, as she would be if 
confronted by the manliness and patriotism of an avowedly national, 
moral, and stable government. If France has not the moral 
energy to face her humiliation, to recognise the criminality of the 
Bonapartist designs to which she has been accessory, and straight- 
way to set to work, without shifts, delusions, or make-believe, to 
repair the breaches which the Empire has made, then she is irre- 
trievably doomed, for a generation to come, to the third-rate position ; 
and most humiliating fact of all, Europe will in such a case know 


(1) See the Times, City Article, August 29. ° 
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that she has lost nothing by the sudden disappearance from among 
the great constellations, of the power which was once the brightest 
and most light-spreading of them all. 

Orleanism will be the symbol of renewed division and discord, and 
power will find its way into the hands of mere Jiterati, the repre- 
sentatives of vicious traditions, like M. Thiers. The Republic, 
too, may be the symbol of division; but then, at all events, the 
country would have its ablest and most high-minded men in the 
possession of power; and we might again see signs of that moral 
sense in French politics, the want of which has been her own 
undoing, and the curse of her neighbours. Whatever may be 
said, and there is much to be said, as to the policy of Russia, the 
dangers of the fatal absence of policy in England, the dangers of 
Prussian ambition, this change in France is one of the first con- 
ditions of an orderly or peaceful solution of the other European 
problems. Meanwhile, for a season at any rate, the centre of Europe 
is now removed from France to that country which has long sur- 
passed all others in its respect for intellectual cultivation, in the 
practical firmness of its convictions that an effect for good or evil is 
the consequence of its causes, and in the vivid reality of its belief 
that he who wishes the end must wish the means also. 


Epiror. 








